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THE FENIAN HANGINGS. 


OW that we have disposed of at least three Fenians it 
is a serious question for us to consider how we shall deal 
with those who are neither locked up nor put into quicklime. 
The nonsense spoken by a portion of the press, that we have 
executed Allen and the others for an ordinary murder, is 
altogether undignified and unjust to ourselves. Three men 
would never have been hung in England at this time of the 
day for killing a constable. Our decision can be defended on 
a much more open and rational ground. This conspiracy has 
seriously irritated and roused the nation, and it was felt that 
when an outrage of an extreme character had been perpetrated 
by its members, severe measures should be taken to pre- 
serve the peace of the country. The Pall Mall Gazette put a 
good case for its own view of the matter in stating that the 
Government appeared to be weakened in its action by a bad 
conscience and an infusion of sentiment, and that if it could 
not bring itself to hang the Fenians, our contemporary 
pungently remarked, that it had better go at once and hang 
itself. This tone certainly represents a strong current of 
opinion, so strong as to justify Mr. Hardy in the inflexible 
part he played in the tragedy; but nothing could be more 
dishonest or reprehensible than the conduct of other journals 
which from day to day kept shirking and shuffling the real 
issues in point, and exhibited a stolid British hypocrisy, a low 
middle-class Philistinism, refusing to face the truth, and abide 
the consequences. However, the thing is now done. We 
have little doubt that the more sensible and thinking people in 
Ireland can scarcely blame us for it. If they blame us for 
anything, it will be for not distinctly setting down the motives 
—all the motives—which influenced us in employing two 
hangmen in order to meet an exigency provoked by our former 
system of government in their country. Our primary duty 
was to protect ourselves : we were bound to consider that first. 
Our next step should be to render the provocation impossible, 
by endeavouring to reconcile the disaffected Irish, or by leaving 
them so small an excuse for being disaffected, that if we hung 
fifty men instead of three, meetings of sympathy with our 
resolution would be got up in Dublin. 

As it is, we can gather a notion of the spirit which we must 
be prepared to deal with from the press at the other side of the 
channel. It is not surprising that respectable Liberal journals 
like the Cork Examiner, a representative parer in the South, 
should utterly misconstrue us, when we find the Conservative 
organs equally wrong in consequence of the silly reserve with 
which we have kept back the real truth and gist of this sad 
business. Between lies on our side, and hot-headed partisan- 
ship on the other, the real English impulse has been rendered 
mcomprehensible. The French press also, with considerable 
enthusiasm, indicates how the Fenians have not only driven 


us to use the scaffold, but have compelled us to equivocate, like | 


cowards, for erecting it. This is natural, if not generous. We 
have had a superstition amongst us that a truncheon could put 
down the largest mob, and that a magistrate had only to read 
the riot act, and call upon half a dozen constables to seize 
the ringleaders, in order to suppress an insurrection. We 
Were in the habit of contrasting our security with the instability 
of foreigners ; and the notion that barricades were altogether a 

arisian possibility was as fixed in the British mind as that 





French women are less virtuous than our own wives and 
daughters. It was, therefore, too fine an opportunity for the 
littérateurs of Paris to miss, when, on Saturday, we placed 
cannon around the gallows at Manchester, had a file of soldiers 
a few yards from the trap, and the prison converted into a 
fortress, and then insisted that the preparations and the hideous 
sequel were simply intended to vindicate the law against a 
murder. The solemn humbug of the Times’ leader must 
have tickled our French contemporaries into fits of epigrams. 
But our serious considerations must be turned another 
way. ‘The curious scene in Hyde Park on Sunday is worth 
some notice. The irrepressible working man, who is fast 
becoming a nuisance, is not the element we find interesting in 
it. The people who knelt down to pray for those we strung 
up as felons, and whose prayers were curses on us in whatever 
words they were expressed, signified in a palpable and solemn 
manner the wild detestation with which our rule has inspired 
those who were born in Ireland. The same scene, amongst 
the same class, will be repeated in every part of the 
world that the news reaches. This is not good for us, it 
is not a thing to be proud of, and it is almost a thing to be 
dreaded. We are not blaming the Government for following 
public opinion. On the contrary, we believe there was a vital 
necessity for allowing the law to take its course irrespective of 
sentiment, irrespective of anything. But a duty devolves on us 
when our rights have been asserted, and that is, to pursue the 
kindest and most conciliating policy towards Ireland that we 
can, looking at matters from an Irish point of view. We 
have been, up to this, legislating for the Irish as we were legis- 
lating for certain unrepresented classes in England, and the 
consequence in one case has been a confessed failure neces- 
sitating a reformed Parliament, and in the other we must 
confess a failure which has resulted in Fenianism. It will not 
do to go on eternally palavering about difficulties and grie- 
vances, whilst Ireland is heard by mouthpieces who have either 
vested interests and no heart or brains, or by windy orators 
who are all heart and brains without any sense. The gentle- 
men who represent Irish constituencies with credit or honesty 
are so few in number as to be comparatively helpless; the 
number of those who use Irish boroughs for jobbing themselves 
into places, or for getting pitchforked from nothing into a little 
notoriety, is excessive. While such a condition of matters obtains, 
Irishmen must depend on the sagacity of English statesmen 
to deal with them honestly and kindly at last. It is high time 
for us to do so. Emigration continues to drain the country, 
money is drained out of it, everything is drained out of it, 
except the water off the bogs, which are again relapsing into 
fine condition for snipe. Mr. Goldwin Smith lately said that 
he hoped it were not extravagant to wish that for the con- 
sideration of the great Irish questions a short Parliament might 
for once be held in Ireland; and we are inclined to believe that 
such a scheme would have many advantages. ‘The miserable 
dodging and feinting of most of our politicians with those 
questions has culminated in Fenianism, and unfortunately we 
cannot be secure that the neck of Fenianism was broken when 
we strangled Allen and his companions. Curing a patient by 
cutting off one limb after another is rather a hazardous mode 
of procedure, as far as his recovery is concerned; and if we 
were to hang all the people in Ireland who think Fenianism, 
although they draw the line at killing the police, we should 
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have more ugly work upon our hands than this: country would 
like to incur. 








THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 


\HE House of Commons has shown no disposition to raise 
any serious question as to the policy, or indeed the 
necessity, of the Abyssinian war. Distasteful as the war is, 
it is natural that there should be a little grumbling on the 
subject; but the general conviction that no other alternative 
is open to us was sufficiently shown by the fact that no member of 
the House of Commons, during the debate on Tuesday evening, 
ventured to censure the Government for appealing to arms. 
Lord Stanley’s explanation of the course which he and his 
colleagues have adopted was as frank and as satisfactory as 
his speeches on foreign affairs usually are; and we do not see 
how it can with any fairness be denied that before resorting 
to war they have exhausted every pacific means of obtaining 
the release of Mr. Rassam and the other prisoners. It is, as 
he intimated, useless now to dwell upon the original cause of 
the quarrel which King Theodore has fastened upon us—because, 
in the first place, it is utterly impossible to ascertain with any 
certainty what may have given offence to a person so capri- 
cious in disposition and so violent in temper; and because, in 
the second place, whatever errors may have been committed, 
either by the Foreign Office or by our Consuls in Abyssinia, 
none of these can justify the detention of Mr. Rassam or 
relieve us from the responsibility of protecting our envoy. 
From that responsibility nothing can discharge us, except 
such an impossibility of making our power felt as com- 
pelled us to leave Stoddart and Connolly to their fate in 
Bokhara. Even in that case, insuperable as were the difficulties 
which prevented our doing anything for their release, Lord 
Stanley assures us, and we believe with perfect truth, that the 
worst effect was produced in India by our apparent supineness. 
It is, of course, very natural that Mr. Osborne should deride 
the notion of our being influenced by the effect which a given 
course may have upon Indian opinion. But those who take a 
less exclusively humorous view of national affairs are fully 
aware of the extent to which our rule in India depends upon 
the opinion which is entertained by the natives, both of our 
power and of our readiness to use it. There is no doubt that 
the impression produced by the disasters which befel our army 
in the early part of the Crimean war conduced materially to the 
Sepoy mutiny; and it would certainly be, in the strongest 
sense of the term, bad economy to shrink from an encounter 
with King Theodore at the risk of exciting the contempt of 
our Eastern subjects. So long as we retain possession of 
India, that fact must exercise a great influence upon our 
dealings with Oriental nations. But even apart from that, 
we do not think that it would have been a slight evil 
to subject ourselves to the ridicule and reproach which, 
as Lord Stanley justly says, we should have excited in 
Europe, and iudeed in every civilized country, by tamely 
acquiescing in the imprisonment and maltreatment of our 
fellow-countrymen and the representative of our Queen. By 


sending two missions to Theodore we have done everything — 
which could be reasonably expected from us in the way of © 


conciliating that barbarous monarch; and there is not the 


slightest ground for supposing that a third effort, even if it were | 


consistent with our dignity and self-respect, would prove more 
successful. The idea of buying off the captives by the payment 


of a ransom, Lord Stanley rightly scouted as both humiliating | 
and eminently short-sighted. It would be in the last degree | 


impolitic to encourage the notion amongst barbarous nations 


that money is to be safely and easily made by detaining — 


English officials or travellers; and, as the noble lord tersely 
said, the only possible result of such a course would be that 
‘‘we should be called upon to pay first and to fight after- 
wards.” If all this be admitted—and we cannot see that any one 
of these positions is seriously contested—it is clear that 
the question of war or no war must turn solely on the 
practicability of carrying on ‘hostilities with success. Now, 
although Mr. Lowe drew an elaborate and highly-charged 
picture of the difficulties that will have to be encoun- 
tered, it is evident that his misgivings are not shared 
by those who are most conversant with the country, or are 
charged with the responsibility of conducting the proposed 
operations; and it certainly seems to us that the Government 
would have been fairly open to the charge of faint-heartedness 
if they had been deterred from action by obstacles which their 


own officers assure them are not insurmountable. We cannot 
for our own part believe that, after traversing Affghanistan in 
the face of a hostile population, and waging war successfully in 


the mountains of Bhootan, our troops are likely to be stopped 


by the difficulty of passing from the belt of low land along the 
coast to an inland plateau some 4,000 feet above the sea level. 
It is, perhaps, a more formidable objection to the expedition, 
that it may, after all, fail to effect its purpose in consequence 
of Theodore’s either putting the prisoners to death, or retiring 
with them to some inaccessible portion of his dominions. But 
there is every reason to believe that his Majesty will shrink 
from the first of these measures, and will be unable to carry out 
the second. And even if he should succeed by either means in 
preventing us from attaining our object, it would be far less 
disgraceful to fail in effecting, than not to attempt, the rescue 
of the captives. Under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
we shall no doubt succeed in obtaining an amount of satisfac- 
tion, or inflicting an amount of punishment which will produce 
the moral effect we desire upon those who are likely to be 
affected by the line of policy we may pursue. 

In the absence of any valid ground of opposition to the 
war itself, the discussion on Tuesday evening turned mainly 
upon the conduct of the Government. Mr. Lowe contended 
that they had deceived the House by pretending in July last 
to entertain doubts and hesitation which they did not really 
feel with regard to the despatch of an expedition; that they 
had contrived to stave off any expression of opinion, by with- 
holding the announcement of their intention to go to war until 
the delivery of the Queen’s Speech on the 21st of August; and 
that they had thus deprived Parliament of its proper and 
constitutional control over their policy. This charge appears 
to us to owe any plausibility that it may possess to the un- 
accountable omission from the Blue-book of the document that 
it was most important to give—the War-office memorandum 
upon the various routes from the coast of the Red Sea to the 
interior of Abyssinia. In the absence of that paper it is 
certainly by no means obvious how the Government could have 





satisfied themselves as to the possibility of overcoming the 
obstacles on which Lord Stanley commented so strongly in his 
speech of the 26th July. But it appears to us that the 
explanations of the noble lord and of Sir 8S. Northcote 
completely cleared this matter up, and exonerated the 
Government from the imputation of practising upon the 
House of Commons an artifice which would have been 
singularly foolish and futile. The truth evidently is, that 
at the time Lord Stanley made his speech he did con- 
template a more elaborate survey of the approaches to Abyssinia 
than has actually taken place—partly because, as he candidly 
confesses, he was at that time unaware of the amount of infor- 
mation actually possessed by the War Office ; and partly because 
he believed that it would be impossible to commence operations 
during the present season, and that there would therefore be 
ample time for a leisurely and complete investigation. When, 
however, the Government found, on the 13th August, from the 
despatches of the Governor of Bombay, that it would be per- 
fectly possible, by energetic action, to save a whole year, they 
naturally and properly resolved to proceed upon the informa- 
tion already in their possession, and which they were assured 
by the officers they consulted was sufficient for the purpose. 
Influenced, no doubt, also by the tone of public opinion, 
they laid aside that somewhat over-cautious and hesitating 
temper in which Lord Stanley had previously discussed the 
_ subject, and applied themselves vigorously to the work of pre- 
paration. It may be admitted that the extracts which Mr. 
Lowe read from the Blue-book prove that preparations were 
begun before the final decision of the Cabinet ou the 19th. 
But, after all, the earliest date at which any step was taken 
seems to have been the 14th of the same month—nearly 
three weeks, that is, after Lord Stanley’s speech, and one day 
subequent to the despatch from the Governor of Bombay 
—and what was then done may fairly be considered as 
provisional measures taken by the departments in anticipa- 
tion of the possible, and indeed the probable decision of the 
Cabinet. Such provisional measures were amply justified by 
the necessity for losing no time, if the expedition was to take 
place during the present season. And we do not therefore 
think that the Government are open to the charge o 
deliberately misleading the House. It is another question 
whether, as Parliament was then sitting, they ought not to 
have informed it of their determination, and have thus given it 
an opportunity of pronouncing an opinion upon their policy. 
In point of principle there can, we think, be no doubt that they 
were wrong. It is true that the House of Commons was then 
a mere shadow of itself; that its members were scattered over 
Europe; that of those who remained in town, the great majority 
were either occupants of the Treasury bench, or, at least, thick er 
thin supporters of the Government; and that it was understoo 

that no business of importance would be taken during the 
remainder of the session. Still, as Mr. Gladstone say* 
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Parliament is composed of gentlemen who are bound to sacrifice 
their personal convenience for the public interest, and we must 
therefore, as a matter of theory, assume that the absentees, if 
they had been summoned to consider the subject of the 
Abyssinian war, would have come back to town. In point 
of fact, however, we know that they would have done 
nothing of the kind, and that it would at that time of 
the year, have been impossible to get any bend fide or 
substantial expression of the opinion of Parliament. We 
may deplore with Mr. Gladstone the love of ease and the 
want of public spirit which indispose members of the House to 
make the sacrifices necessary for the maintenance of an efficient 
control over the Executive. Still, while things are as they are, 
we cannot help feeling that the fault of the Government is 





technical rather than substantial, and that the merits of the | 


case will be amply met by a solemn protest, and a warning 
“not to do it again.” Similar objections might no doubt be 
urged—subject to a similar qualification—with respect to the 
course taken by the Government in obtaining advances from 
the Indian revenue in spite of the Act of 1858; but, under 
present circumstances, no great advantage can arise from the 


discussion of this point, or of others which will readily suggest | 


themselves. As Mr. Gladstone said, both wisely and generously, 
“This expedition having been undertaken in the name of the 
country, and in a cause which is undoubtedly just, the first 
wish of our minds and hearts must be for its success; and it is 


far better to abstain from discussions which perhaps at another | 1 the 
- gy resignation in the King’s hands on the following evening 


time and place might not be unprofitable, than run the risk 
of weakening in any degree the hands in which authority is 
placed for the purpose of prosecuting a great public object.” 








THE FRENCH YELLOW-BOOK ON ITALY. 


MONG the means by which the French Government keeps 
the national representatives officially aware of the progress 


of events, is the publication, at the commencement of each | 


session, of certain Blue-books and Yellow-books. The 
Yellow-book of the present year contains no less than ninety 


documents, and, together with much that is merely formal, | 


presents some matters of interest. As regards foreign affairs, 
the most important of the papers have reference to Italy, for 
as to Germany there is an entire silence. The deep concern 
with respect to the position of the Pope excited in the mind of 
the Emperor Napoleon from the early part of the present year, 
is strongly evinced in these documents. From the period of the 
return to power of Signor Rattazzi, the French Government 
seems to have been distrustful as to the safety of the Pope, 
and it frequently pointed out to the Italian Cabinet the 
existence of revolutionary plots for the destruction of the 
temporal power. Rattazzi avowed his determination to defeat 
Garibaldi’s projects, but it is evident that he failed to convince 
the French Government (except just at first) of the sincerity 
of his professions. The Marquis de Moustier, as early as July 
21st, wrote to M. de Malaret, the French Minister at Florence, 
in atone of anxiety respecting the great agitator, and appears 
to have thought that Signor Rattazzi was too confident with 
_ respect to him. Rattazzi himself, however, became anxious 
by the commencement of October. On the 5th of that month, 
M. de Malaret wrote to his chief to the effect that the Italian 
Minister, while continuing to give assurances of vigilance, 
“feared he was no longer master of the situation.” His fears 
were not without reason. He had arrested Garibaldi on the 
24th of September, yet the agitation continued unabated in 
all the chief cities of the kingdom. He had in a manner 
released him a few days before the 5th of October—that is 
to say, he had conducted him, without making any previous 
conditions, to his island home in Caprera; and the Italian 
people thought they saw in this act a desire on the part of the 
Government to leave Garibaldi free to follow out his own de- 
vices. The Ministers of the Emperor Napoleon thought so too, 
and it was an opinion which was certainly not without plausible 
grounds, although we do not think it has been clearly shown 
that Rattazzi was actually plotting with the party of action 
for the overthrow of the Papacy. It was impossible that he, 
as an Italian Minister, should declare himself absolutely hostile 
to a movement which was supported by the great mass of the 
Italian people, and which the King, the Parliament, and every 
successive Government for years, had approved in principle, 
while desiring to avoid precipitancy, and to maintain inter- 
national obligations. Some degree of sympathy with the 
object of the patriots was inevitable, and could not well have 
been concealed; but when we recollect that Rattazzi twice 
arrested the head of the party of action, on whose presence 
with his bands any possibility of success entirely depended,— 








that he immured him in his island, setting several ships of 
war there to prevent his escape,—that he stationed a large force 
on the Papal frontiers, and turned back some two thousand of 
the volunteers,—it is difficult to say that he declined to act with 
vigour against the attempt on Rome. By the 17th of October, 
however, the French Government had made up its mind that 
the situation of the Pope was serious, and it telegraphed to 
the French chargé d'affaires in the Eternal City—* Let the 
Pontifical Government continue to defend itself energetically. 
The assistance of France will not fail it.” About the same 


‘time, the Marquis de Moustier intimated to Signor Nigra, the 


Italian Minister at Paris, that, if the Florence Government 
were powerless, France would protect the Pope ; to which Signor 
Nigra replied that such an intervention might lead to great 
inconveniences, but that Italy would accept a Congress of the 
European Powers to bring the Roman question to a solution. 
On the 18th of October, the French Foreign Minister informed 
his chargé d’affaires at Florence of the determination of the 
Emperor to despatch troops t6 Rome, should the Italian Govern- 
ment fail to carry out Art. I. of the Convention of the 15th 
of September, 1864; and on the next day he made three 
demands on the Cabinet of Florence, which had all the sharp- 
ness of an ultimatum—viz., the suppression of the enlistment 
offices, the dissolving of the aid committees, and the issuing of 
a proclamation announcing that all volunteers should be 
arrested, disarmed, and imprisoned. This seems to have pre- 
cipitated the fall of Rattazzi: at any rate, he placed his 


(October 20th). In the meanwhile, he replied to the require- 
ments of the Marquis de Moustier by denying the existence of 
enlistment offices, by declaring that it was impossible for him 
to dissolve the aid committees, and by arguing that a procla- 
mation to announce the arrest and disarmament of the volun- 
teers was superfluous in presence of the repressive measures 
which the Government did not cease to adopt. Garibaldi had 
again escaped on the 15th of October, and his arrival in Florence 
added to the confusion. It was not until after the resignation 
of Rattazzi, however, that he appeared in the capital, and there 
was then actually no Government existing, in any full and 


_ vital sense of the word. The retiring Ministers continued to 


| hold their portfolios until the definitive formation of the new 





' 


Cabinet; but they did not feel that they had any authority to 
apprehend the popular chief, and by the time the King had 
determined to do so by his own personal act, Garibaldi was on 
his road to the frontiers. Cialdini was nearly a week vainly 
endeavouring to form a Government, and he expressed to the 
French chargé d’affaires his apprehension of being “unable to 
subdue the popular impulse.” That, indeed, was the great diffi- 
culty of the hour, whether the reins were held by Rattazzi, Cial- 
dini, or Menabrea. The whole course of events has conclusively 
proved that the Government failed tocheck the movement towards 
Rome, not because it would not, but because it could not, 
prevent such a manifestation of the national wishes. Rattazzi 
ran the peril of a revolution by his arrest of Garibaldi and his 
other measures of repression ; but the popular tide overbore him. 
Cialdini accepted office on the understanding that a still more 
rigorous course was to be adopted; but he immediately saw 
that the national “impulse” was too strong to be resisted, and 
he was compelled to give up the attempt. Menabrea himself 
could do little more than stand by, and allow the French to 
trample out a movement which no Italian Minister was able to 
coerce. It was very easy for the French Government to demand 
that the aid committees should be dissolved, and that every 
manifestation of popular sympathy with Rome should be ruth- 
lessly suppressed ; but such a policy could not have been carried 
out at Florence unless by a suspension of the Constitution and 
the proclamation of martial law—if even then. This is a fact 
which is still more apparent now than it was at the time; and 
the French Yellow-book only adds to the evidence by which it 
is proved. The extraordinary success of Garibaldi, from the 
moment of his crossing the frontiers up to the eve of his reverse 
at Mentana, where he was defeated, not by the Pontifical but 
by the French troops, is also proved by the same official pub- 
lication. “It is certain,” writes the French chargé at Rome 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs (under date October 26th), 
“ that a numerous body of Garibaldians have taken up a position 
in advance of Monte Rotondo, at twenty kilometres from Rome ; 
not more than one thousand Pontificals can be sent against them. 
Although exhausted by fatigue, the army will do its duty to 
the end; nevertheless, even the calmest minds are becoming 
uneasy.” Such was the state of things which determined the 
French expedition. 

It has been asserted, among the other random statements 
of the last few months, that Rattazzi intrigued with France 
with a view to getting Rome by some ingenious bamboozling 
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of the Pope. The effect of the diplomatic papers contained 
in the Yellow-book is very far from sustaining any such idea. 
The French and Italian Governments seem to have acted with 
scarcely disguised antagonism, and to have had no common 
understanding whatever. Signor Rattazzi had no reason to 
suppose that France would look with complacency on the 
acquisition of Rome by Italy. From the commencement of 
his tenure of office, he was clearly informed by the French 
Minister at Florence that the Emperor would firmly abide 
by the September Convention; and he does not appear to have 
shaped his course on any other supposition. It must be admitted 
that in this respect France acted throughout with entire frank- 
ness. However unjustifiable in a moral sense her second 
expedition to Rome may have been, it was clearly stated from 
the first that the intervention would take place under certain 
contingencies which really arose; and from a purely technical 
point of view it may be not incapable of defence. It were 
greatly to be wished that the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment had been equally ingenuous with respect to the Antibes 
Legion. General Dumont, it is now admitted by the Yellow- 
book, was officially sent_to Rome to inquire into the very 
serious desertions from that Legion, and to “ reanimate ”’ it 
by the celebrated declaration in which he spoke of the 
volunteers being still a portion of the French army, under 
cover of the French flag, and backed by the whole power of 
France. This flagrant violation of the September Convention 
was denied at the time ; but it now turns out to have been true. 

The great question at present is as to the Conference. Will it 
meet at all? and, should it meet, will it lead to any satisfactory 
result? The Moniteur says that numerous adhesions have 
reached the Imperial Government, and the prospects of a diplo- 
matic assembly really taking place are certainly greater than 
they were last week. The objections of Russia and Prussia 
appear to have been overcome; England is thought to have 
consented, because she would not be the only Power left out ; 
and the two parties chiefly concerned—Italy and the Pope— 
are said to have determined on joining the discussion. With 
respect to the Pope, the Florence correspondent of the Paris 
Temps makes a very remarkable statement. 
are told, asserts that, in obedience to his oath on assuming 
the Pontificate, he must maintain his non possumus as to the 
temporal power, but that it is not impossible that his successor 
might come to some arrangement with the King of Italy. If 
Pio Nono has really made such a remark, the difficulties of the 
case are greatly lightened. That, and the gradual concentra- 
tion of the French regiments on Civita Vecchia, with a view to 
the departure of some or all, would go far towards reconciling 
the Italian people to their recent disappointment. But as yet 
the Conference is in the clouds, and it is difficult to speculate 
on a situation which varies in its aspect almost from hour to 
hour. 








AMERICA, 


N estimating the importance of the large diminution of the 
Republican vote in the recent elections in the United 
States, it is well to remember that the majorities which that 
party has gained in the last few years were never supposed 
to represent its real strength. The only election which can 
be cited as representing the actual political convictions 
of the United States, is that which chose Mr. Lincoln as 
President on his first nomination. The 1,866,452 votes cast for 
him in 1860, denoted the real growth of the principle opposed 
to the extension and perpetuation of slavery in the country. 
But he was even then what is called a “minority President ;” 
the aggregate votes cast for the three candidates opposed to 
him were 947,289 more than the plurality which elected him. 
The civil war that followed his election overwhelmed for the 
time all party organizations. From year to year there was 
almost a patriotic unanimity in the North, and though the 
party that was leading the country was still the Republican, 
its ranks were so abnormally swollen by Conservatives, Demo- 
crats, and all other parties, equally resolved to preserve the 
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Lincoln and supported the war candidates was “ Unionists.” | 


Now that the war is over, it is inevitable that the old party 
affiliations should again appear, and the Republicans be left 


with something like the numbers that they had gained by the | 


gradual growth of popular opinion in the years that preceded | , 
under them. There willthus be a far larger accession to the 


the war. It is, therefore, of the first importance to bear in 
mind that they were never, except in war time, a majority of 
the whole country, and that they never in times of peace cast 
so large a popular vote as in the late elections. Of the twenty- 
seven States which have recently had elections they have really 
carried eighteen. 





Undoubtedly if the Republican party had receded from its prin- 
ciples, and consented to be simply a group of gentlemen aiming 
at retaining office, it might have secured larger majorities in 
the late elections and kept some States which it has lost; but 
it was a party raised up for a particular work—it had a dis- 
tinct mission, after the accomplishment of which it had no 
definite reason for existence. It is not of so much importance 
whether the bomb shall be shattered, as whether it first struck 
the mark at which it was aimed. The party in question could 
hardly have expected to perform such a tremendous task as the 
abolition of Southern slavery and the reorganization of slave- 
holding into free States with no shock to its organization, in 
a country which had never cast a majority of votes for any 
such objects. No one can imagine that if Mr. Lincoln had, in 
1860, stood on a platform of abolition he could have received 
over a third of the votes he did receive. Circumstances forced 
that work upon him and his party, and they have steadily 
adhered to it. The present reaction, if it can so be called, is 
an attestation that the party in power has hurled itself, without 
fear of the effect upon itself, against the system of slavery in all 
its disguises. The main question now is, therefore, whether it 
has successfully and thoroughly accomplished its work—that 
is, whether it has placed the equality of races in the South 
beyond the reach of reaction and effected a reconstruction that 
is irreversible. 

To decide this question it is much more to the purpose to 
look to the course of the Southern than to that of the Northern 
elections. These have gone without exception for the Radicals. 
To determine the practical importance of this fact it is neces- 
sary to revert for a moment to the history of the elections that 
have recently occurred in the ten unreconstructed Southern 
States. Under the military occupation and rule which followed 
the suppression of overt rebellion in these States, President 
Johnson constructed mongre! State governments—that is, he 
established by his own authority as Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States’ army, so-called governments, which preserved in 
them as much of the former State organizations as he pleased, 
dictating to them, however, certain new arrangements. These 
military arrangements were based upon the white, and chiefly 
the ex-rebel elements, and left the negroes still disfranchised, 
and, when the States should be admitted, completely in the 
uncontrollable power of their former masters. Against this 
plan of reconstruction the American people gave an unmis- 
takable verdict by returning to Congress two-thirds of each 
House opposed to it. Congress then having destroyed the 
President’s plan by refusing to recognise or admit as repre- 
sentatives and senators from the South those who had been 
chosen under it, passed a plan of reconstruction of its own, 
which the President vetoed, but which was passed over his 
veto. By this plan the whole Southern population—white and 
black—excepting a few prominent rebels, were empowered to 
vote for delegates to Conventions in the several Southern 
States, with the object of forming new State organizations and 
ordering State and national elections. It was made necessary 
that a certain large proportion of the inhabitants should be re- 
presented in the returns. There being small majorities of negroes 
on the registers in eight of the ten States, the whites despaired 
of electing enough anti-Radical members to control the conven- 
tions, and preferring no bread to a moiety of the loaf, stayed 
away from the polls, hoping thereby to bring the number of 
voters beneath that which was essential to the validity of the 
conventions. The result was that a sufficient number voted to 
make the conventions valid, and the delegates are nearly all 
Radicals. These are the conventions which are now beginning 
their sessions in the South. They will proceed to adopt State 
organizations and will immediately order elections ; and itis to 
be expected that the senators and representatives elected under 
their authority will before long apply to the present Congress 
for admission. The controversy between the President and 
Congress will then probably assume a new form; it will be 
Mr. Johnson who will protest against the admission of the 
Southern States and their representatives. But the Consti- 
tution guarantees to each House the exclusive right to decide 


Union, that the name given those who gathered around Mr. on the qualifications of its members, and the Congressmen 


from the South will be admitted. These will of course be 
nearly all, if not all, Radicals, their constituencies being chiefly 
negroes, and it being still the necessity of the whites, if they 
continue resistance to the Congressional reconstruction, to 
refuse to acknowledge the validity of the conventions by voting 


Radical forces in Congress from the South than can be made 
good to their opponents by any changes that can possibly be 
made in the representation of the North, even supposing the 
Democrats to gain in the next national elections far more than 
they have in the late State elections. The anomaly will be 
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presented of the South coming forward to make irreversible the 
abolition of the institution which the Confederacy aimed to 
establish throughout the country by revolution. 

Even in the extremest conceivable success of reaction the 
difficulty of reversing the reconstruction that has gone so far 
amounts almost to impossibility. The party that should attempt 
it would have to disfranchise nearly a million of registered votes 
in the South, most of whom have already exercised peacefully 
their franchise; and the whites of the South already see that 
a fearful war of races would follow such an attempt. It would 
also be necessary to remit the ten Southern States to military 
occupation and rule, a measure which the South would prefer 
only if certain that a Southerner of similar views would succeed 
Mr. Johnson in 1869 as President, and one that the North 
would unanimously oppose, as it would imply the reorganization 
of the army and a return to martial law. The Democratic 
victories cannot materially alter the relative strength of parties 
in Congress until 1869, when the work of Southern reconstruc- 
tion will be far more advanced and established than now. 
They therefore come too late. Immediately affecting State 
politics alone for the most part, they will stimulate the Repub- 
lican party to a more thorough organization, looking to the 
future, and there may yet be shown reason in Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens’s devout thanksgiving for the defeat of his party. 

It cannot be overlooked, however, that there is a possible 
eventuality in which the entire work thus far achieved by 
Congress might be overthrown. It remains to be seen what 
will be the effect of their heavy losses upon the politicians who 
constitute the Republican majority in Congress. If they should 
now be seized with a panic and desert their own plan of recon- 
struction, for fear of losing their places in future elections, 
unquestionably the probabilities of the surrender of the country 
to a reaction would be largely increased, and nothing but the 
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absolute determination of the negroes and the Abolitionists | 


would stand before it. These would resist unto blood, for it 
would mean to them a relapse into slavery under another name. 
The temper of Congress and the effect of the recent elections 


upon the party dominant in it will soon be perceived; in the | 
mean time, it is observable that the Democrats are bringing | 


every possible form of pressure to bear upon them. They are 
threatened with complete annihilation at the polls if they 
persist in carrying through their measure of reconstruction. 
The Democrats evidently know the most assailable point in the 
politician’s heart. The Republican would like to have justice 
on his side; he must have a majority. The negro is dear to 
him, but the voter is the immediate jewel of his soul. It would 
be a novelty to see a party uniting on a platform of martyrdom. 
If, therefore, the President and the democracy can divide the 
Radical phalanx in Congress, it would very seriously affect the 
results of the war. It may, however, be reasonably doubted 
that the Radicals in Congress can be induced to think they 
will gain personal support by deserting their colours, or whether 
they will not conclude that such a course would but strengthen 
Democratic opponents. At any rate,a survey of the entire 
situation shows that the work of the Republican party has 
gone too far to be undone by anything but an utter abandon- 
ment of it by those who have committed themselves in every 
way to it; that even in that case the work cannot be over- 
thrown without danger of a war of races; and that the recent 
return of the masses whom the war had grouped together into 
a great Union party to their old political affinities, has left un- 
impaired the number of those who before the war elected a 
President upon a principle which slavery deemed inconsistent 
with its own existence, 








STREET OUTRAGES. 


T is high time that something should be done to grapple with 
the ruffians who infest the streets for the purpose of plunder, 

and make no difficulty of injuring a passenger for life to get at his 
watch. It has long been unsafe to walk through the streets at 
night, and there is no exaggeration in the statement that there is 
not a street in London in which a body of roughs, if they chose 
to make a raid upon the passers by, could not be masters of the 
position long enough to levy a forced contribution in watches, 
chains, and any other jewellery that might be going. It would seem, 
moreover, as if the metropolis were favoured by the attention of 
these marauders to an extent unknown in the other great cities of 
England, for while offences of this kind were generally fewer 
throughout the country last year than the year before, the reverse 
was the case in Middlesex. The returns, however, upon which 
this statement is based, are the judicial statistics, which merely show 
what cases have been made the subject of criminal proceedings—a 
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test which may vary according to the numbers and energy of the 
police. No doubt the variation is very great ; and when we con- 
sider to what a handful of men the protection of London is com- 
mitted, there is a strong probability that only a percentage of 
cases is brought before the courts. The chances are in favour of 
the assailant’s escape. He selects his time, place, and victim ; and 
as he always hunts in couples the probability is that the work will 
be quickly done, and the actors soon out of sight. The 
number of prosecutions, therefore, cannot be taken as a test 
of the number of assaults. For one trespasser who is caught 
and brought to the bar of justice, probably two at least 
are never heard of. It cannot be otherwise so long as it is 
possible to walk through street after street without meetiog 
a policeman ; and it certainly is not the fault of the police that 
they cannot be in two places at once. If we would have safety we 
must suit the means to the end. The metropolis is under-manned 
with constables, and until we make up our minds to bear the 
expense of a sufficient force, we must submit to the inconvenience 
of one which is insufficient. Meanwhile, there is wisdom in the 
suggestion of a writer who seems to understand the ways of our 
London footpads, that people who are obliged to be out at night 
should leave such things as watches, chains, &c., at home, and that 
“if it is very late, and the streets empty and dry,” they should 
“ walk in the middle of the roadway ; and, if wet, as near the edge 
of the curb as possible, that the wolves who lurk behind corners 
and in doorways may be balked in their spring.” But we cannot 
compliment this writer, whose letter appears in the Times of 
Thursday, on an unqualified claim to the signature “Common 
Sense,” when he recommends the use of “a good, stout, round, 
smooth stick of hard, heavy wood,” with such directions as these :— 


_ “Keep your eyes open and you will be aware of your assailant’s 


approach; then, off with his hat, and let him have your stick’s knob, 
brought dewn with a swing, exactly between the eyes.” Such 
precise directions are admirable upon paper ; and if “ your assail- 
ant” would be good enough to stand still, they might be followed. 
But this is exactly what your assailant will not do. He acts 
on the directions which Louis Napoleon gave to Cialdini 
when he asked leave to invade the Roman States :—“ Strike 
strongly and quickly.” ‘Common Sense” is right, however, in 
blaming the practice of carrying valuables on the person at 
dangerous hours, and for the warning of those who do so, it may be 
well to quote the following passage from his letter :—‘ Strange as 
it may seem, it appears not generally known that burglars and 
street-robbers, as a rule, attack neither house nor person except 
when they have previous knowledge that there is a rich booty to 
be got. They don’t attack houses or persons upon chance specu- 
lation. When they garotte anybody, or knock him on the head, 
and strip him of his valuables, it is because they have previously 
satisfied themselves, either by direct ocular inspection, or by the 
information of their scouts—often women—that he has valuables 
worth seizing ; just in the same way as a burglar does not break 
open a house unless he has got out of the servants, or otherwise 
assured himself, that the plate is satisfactory.” , 


But there is another class of street malefactor whose aim is not 
robbery, and whose violence is the wanton outpouring of an innate 
ruffianism. With the fellow who knocks you on the head profes- 
sionally, and as a means to an end, there is the difficulty first of 
catching him, and next of identifying him ; for they who love 
darkness, because their deeds are dark, are wise in their genera- 
tion, and many a footpad gives justice the slip because his victim 
cannot be oath-sure that he is “the man.” The ruffian who, out of 
sheer brutality, tries his strength upon the peaceful wayfarer, with- 
out any idea of robbing him, is apparently, for that very reason, 
a pet in the eye of the law, and his punishment is comparatively 
of the mildest and most considerate character. He has not tres- 
passed on the sacred interests of property. He may have broken 
a head, but he has not stolen a watch, He may have left his 
victim a memento of their meeting which the latter will carry to 
his grave ; but he has had the manliness and generosity not to 
steal his breast-pin. How can the law resist such an appeal. 
Occasionally it happens that some starving woman or child 
pulls a turnip out of the earth to appease the pangs of 
hunger, or that a farm-labourer, blest in his better half with a 
fruitful vine who adds an arrow to his quiver every year, turns to 
a domestic use some trifle that does not belong to him. Great is the 
wrath of the law’s majesty upon such occasions, and great the in- 
dignation of London newspapers at the provincial Dogberrys who 
punish the theft of a turnip er a piece of hurdle with a fortnight’s 
imprisonment. But the absurdity which is so grotesque and 
offensive in the case of the justice of the peace is in logical 
harmony with that principle of the law which gives value, ri, hts, 
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protection, and vindication to property which, in the same degree, 
are denied to person. The absurdities which justices of the peace 
commit in the rural districts, the stipendiary magistrates of London 
commit, often of necessity, here, in the full blaze of public 
opinion. In the eye of the law, the Rights of Property are 
superior to the Rights of Person. The Crown is more anxious 
to bring to justice the utterer of a bad sixpence than it would be 
if it had to prosecute the same offender for throttling the Master of 
the Mint. It instructs a brace of counsel, and the solicitor to the 
Treasury sends down one or more clerks to aid counsel—all for a 
miserable sixpence. But even when the sacred person of a police- 
man has been outraged, only one barrister is marshalled to do 
him right, and it is even possible that this solitary sage is not 
assisted by an attorney. But it is not here that the shoe 
pinches. As far as the interference of attorneys between client 
and counsel is concerned, litigious humanity might rejoice if it 
were everywhere done away with. But when attortieys and counsel 
have done their best or their worst, the law itself is at fault. This 
state of things must at once be altered. Let us place offences 
against the person on the same footing as offences against property. 
Let us give our magistrates the same power to punish violence 
that they have to punish theft ; and though we may not be able 
to eradicate street outrages of the gratuitously-ruffianly character, 
we shall considerably dimish them. 








PRIVILEGED PERJURERS. 


T the close of a case which was heard a few days since in the 
Probate and Divorce Court, the Judge intimated that the 
petitioner’s statements having been fully corroborated by other 
witnesses, and the respondent having distinctly contradicted their 
evidence, it might be a grave question whether some steps should 
not be taken in a criminal court to ascertain whether perjury had 
not been committed. This is not the only instance that has 
recently occurred in the same court, in which a similar investiga- 
tion would seem to be imperatively called for. In the course of a 
trial to ascertain the validity or invalidity of a will made by a well- 
known and highly respectable solicitor, his widow, in order to 
show that he had been insane long before the execution of the 
document in question, swore that he had, almost from the beginning 
of their married life, been guilty towards her of the most dis- 
gusting acts of cruelty. It appeared that, notwithstanding the 
moustrous treatment which she professed to have undergone, she 
had never complained of it to her friends; and that on one 
occasion, having been actually served with a citation in a suit for 
the restitution of conjugal rights, she returned to the home which 
she had left instead of setting up this conduct on the part of her 
husband as a defence. It was further proved that, during the whole 
period for which she alleged in the witness-box that he had been 
insane, she had uniformly treated him as sane ; and under these 
circumstances Sir James Wilde said—and every one agrees with 
him—that he did not believe that the acts so solemnly sworn 
to ever took place. It is, however, utterly impossible to 
suppose that any unintentional mistake could have been 
made, and there can, therefore, be no question as to the 
opinion which his lordship had formed of this lady’s evidence. 
In a third ease of a suit for judicial separation, the husband 
and wife gave circumstantial accounts of their married life as 
completely opposed as light and darkness. These cases, all of 
which have occurred within the last week or ten days, are not 
isolated instances of what takes place in the same court. It is 
searcely an exaggeration tosay that in almost every contested divorce- 
suit perjury is committed on the one side or the other. One might 
almost imagine that the parties and witnesses in these disputes 
have a notion that as everything is fair in love, so everything is 
also fair in these conflicts, which arise out of something which is 
very much the reverse of love. This state of things is certainly 
not so bad in other courts ; but, still, no one can attend a length- 
ened Nisi Prius sitting without hearing a number of cases in which 
there are such direct contradictions of testimony on specific matters 
of fact, that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
witnesses on one side or the other are deliberately saying the 
thing that is not. There are two or three classes of causes 
—horse causes and “running-down” causes, for instance—in 
which everybody expects, as a matter of course, a great deal of 
what is mildly called “ hard swearing,” and in which, it must be 
added, expectation is never disappointed. As to the false alibis 
that are constantly being brought before our criminal courts, and 
#8 to the reckless evidence which is day after day given in our county 
courts and police courts, we need say nothing, because it is notorious 





to every one that the comparative laxity of the proceedings before 
these tribunals is attended with a corresponding relaxation in the 
sense entertained by the witnesses of the obligation of an oath. 


Taking all our courts together, no one can doubt that the 
commission of perjury is a constantly-recurring offence ; and yet 
how few are the cases in which false-swearing witnesses are brought 
to justice. There is, in fact, no crime which is committed with 
more practical impunity, although there is none which it is more 
important for the interests of society to visit with condign punish- 
ment. Other offences primarily affect the individual, and only 
indirectly touch the public. But this strikes directly at the 
administration of justice, tarnishing its purity, perverting its course, 
and shaking the confidence which ought to be reposed in its decisions, 
That, however, under our present system, is the very reason why 
those who are guilty of it escape prosecution. Although in theory 
all crimes are committed, in technical language, “against the peace 
of her Majesty the Queen,”—that is, against the State or society,— 
we nevertheless in England leave it to private prosecutors to put 
the law in motion. Naturally enough, under these circumstances, 
men as a rule do not prosecute unless they have some personal motive 
for doing so. They put the law in motion in order to punish a 
man who has robbed them or assaulted them, because they want 
to protect or recover their property, or because their feelings are 
strongly aroused by a personal outrage. So they will occasionally 
institute a prosecution for perjury when this is a necessary step to 
getting rid of some adverse verdict which they have an interest in 
avoiding. But where perjury is unsuccessfully committed, and does 
not secure the triumph of the side on which it is employed, the 
other party has no interest in prolonging a litigation which has 
probably already cost him more than enough in both time and 
money. He has already suffered sufficiently without taking on his 
shoulders the further burthen of a criminal prosecution. He does 
not feel that it is any business of his to vindicate public morality 
or act as the champion of public justice. Accordingly, he takes no 
steps in the matter, and the perjurer goes scot-free. 

This is a state of things which certainly ought not to continue ; 
it is also one for which the remedy is perfectly simple and obvious. 
That which is not the business of anybody in particular, but is the 
business of society at large, must be taken in hand by the nation. 
We must consent to follow the example of Scotland and Ireland, 
and adopt, with whatever modifications may be necessary, the 
system of public prosecution which is in force in both these 
countries. For the want of some such system it is notorious that 
crimes of many kinds constantly go unpunished, or are made the 
subject of corrupt compromises between the offender and those whom 
he has injured. There is, however, for the reason we have already 
given, no class of cases in which the intervention of a public 
officer is so absolutely necessary as it is in reference to the offence 
of perjury ; and if our obstinate prejudice against innovation 
prevents our adopting as a whole the system of public prosecution, 
we might as a beginning try the experiment of intrusting some- 
body with the power and the duty to watch over the integrity of 
the evidence given in our courts of justice. We may perhaps be 
reminded that the judges of the superior courts already have the 
power to direct a prosecution when they are convinced that a 
witness has spoken falsely ; but this power is so seldom exercised 
that it is a very insufficient safeguard against the evil of which 
we complain. Judges naturally feel reluctant to prejudice 
the case of a prisoner by sending him before a jury under 
the disadvantage of so strong an intimation of their opinion 
as is necessarily involved in his committal for perjury in 
open court; and even if they do, it not unfrequently happens 
that a prosecution breaks down because it is the duty of no one 
to see that it is properly got up and conducted. It has already 
been found necessary to empower the Queen’s Proctor to intervene 
in the public interest in divorce-suits, in order to prevent the court 
from being converted into a mere registry of the collusive agree- 
ments of husbands and wives who wish to separate ; and as it is 
certainly not less necessary to protect either that or any other 
court against being led astray by deliberate perjury, it can hardly 
be denied that a similar safeguard should be provided against the 
latter danger. That, however, is not all that requires to be done 
in order to secure the punishment of perjury. At present a pro- 
secution for this offence is hampered by the necessity of fulfilling 
certain requirements, as to the amount and nature of proof, that 
are not made by the law in any other case. There is, in our opinion, 
no reason whatever why a jury should not be left, in regard to this 
as to every other crime, to form their own opinion, unfettered by 
technical rules, whether the evidence submitted to them 1s °F 
is not sufficient to warrant a conviction. Until the law is thus 
amended, and measures are taken to insure its enforcement by 
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some public officer, there is no reason to hope for any abatement 
either of the quantity or the audacity of the perjury of which our 
courts of justice are the scene. 








A METROPOLITAN MEMBER. 


tne are institutions in this country upon the operations 
_ of which it is only reasonable to believe the moral credit of 
the nation is reposed. It is obvious that the public interest is 
affected by any violation of the duties which it is the business 
of these institutions to execute. Without adopting the language 
of that cant which would exact a conduct impossible to all but 
those wholly incapable of human weakness, it is only right 
that the country should expect to find amongst its public men 
a character, if not faultless in its administrations, at least 
unimpeachable on the score of its integrity and candour. 
When we find others disputing this view of things, our 
first anxiety is to know on what grounds these objections are 
based ; and when we find those grounds to be none other than 
the subserviency of public interests to private ends, we arrive 
at last at the point at which we are assured everybody will 
think investigation very necessary indeed. Last week the 
Metropolitan Board of Works held a special meeting for the 
purpose of hearing an explanation of certain charges made in 
the Bankruptcy Court by Mr. Furness against Mr. Doulton, 
M.P. Mr. Furness was one of the contractors for the Thames 
Embankment. He is a private individual, upon whom the eyes 
of the nation are not turned, simply because his ambition has 
never led him to aspire to those positions through which the 
public find a medium for the expression of their views. It 
would be fortunate for Mr. Doulton if the same thing 
could be said of him. Had an unobtrusive desire of 
benefiting himself dictated his conduct, his own solicitor 
would have been the only public who would have cared to 
consider his doings. But as a political representative of the 
British public—which is not quite so stupid as unsuccessful 
authors are disposed to think it—and as a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, it is obvious that the charges pre- 
ferred against him by Mr. Furness attach to themselves a signi- 
ficance of a grave nature. Let us for a moment consider these 
charges. The tenders offered by Mr. Furness some four years 
ago to the Board of Works relative to the Thames Embank- 
ment amounted to half a million of pounds sterling; and these 
tenders, in spite of their being in excess of others that were 
offered, were accepted by the Board. Naturally the contract 
required sureties to guarantee its execution, and Messrs. 
Clench & Clelland supplied the want. The Court of Bank- 
ruptcy eventually became the only cynosure by which Mr. 
Furness could direct his steps. Certain statements made on 
oath here were found, heard as they were through rumour, to 
seriously affect the integrity of the Board of Works. The gist 
of Mr. Furness’s statement was, that the contract was procured 
through a certain corrupt influence that had been brought to 
bear upon the Board. Mr. Doulton emphatically denies the 
existence of such an influence. It is not to be disputed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Furness did pay nine thousand pounds to his 
sureties by way of getting them to guarantee his credit ; and he 
even went so far as to declare that to his belief Mr. Doulton 
had received a portion of the amount; basing his opinion on 
the grounds, firstly, of Mr. Doulton having introduced him 
to his sureties; secondly, that Mr. Doulton was the endorser 
of the bills by which Mr. Furness paid the sum demanded of 
him; thirdly, that Mr. Doulton consented to renew the bills 
with his re-endorsement. Mr. Furness, at the time of sending 
in his contract, was obviously not in a position to find sureties. 
He had not known Clench & Clelland before, but he had 
been previously acquainted many years with the member for 
Lambeth. It was, according to Mr. Furness, Mr. Doulton him- 
self who applied to him to have the benefit of the arrangement of 
finding him sureties, about the very time the contract was sent 
in. Mr. Doulton appears to have informed Mr. Furness that 


he could find him sureties for £9,000; but the latter seems to | 


forget how much the member for Lambeth was to have out of 
it. Mr. Furness was the acceptor for the bills that each drew 
for his amount. He is understood to have said that he agreed 
to give Mr. Doulton that sum, provided he would secure him 
the sureties; but it can only be conjectured whether with the 
view of covering his charge for the transaction or not. 
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kind of thing carried on. After being knocked down by one 


_ charge, Mr. Doulton gets up and proceeds to knock Mr. 
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Richardson down, which he does in a very entertaining 
manner. Says Mr. Doulton, “I have read in the papers that 
one of the members near me, whilst reiterating these charges 
asserts his own dignity and purity. When I read the repeated, 
reiterated, and gratuitous statements of the hon. gentleman I 
could not help feeling as if one of the opposite sex was to be 
proclaiming her virtue at the corner of the street.” His next 
onslaught is upon Mr. Roche. Mr. Doulton is like the fat man 
in the crowd, who, finding he couldn’t get out, sought an 
alleviation of his sufferings by stamping on the corns of his 
neighbours and making them suffer. It is easy to make an 
accusation. It is not always so easy to support it. Mr. 
Doulton has no affidavits made in the Bankruptcy Court to 
support his charge against Mr. Roche. Wanting documentary 
evidence we are not to be biassed by an ipse divit judgment. 

From sworn premises, the inferences that are to be deduced 
are obvious and easy. But it is necessary to suspend all 
opinion until the issue of the inquiry. The facts that must 
crop up on a further examination of Mr. Furness’s books will 
be all-important to the right decision of the inquiry. Against 
the nature of that inquiry, however, we emphatically protest. 
The spiritual advantages that may ensue from secret conclaves 
may be very great. The sense of mystery that attaches itself 
to hierarchical secresies imparts to them additional significance. 
But there must be no such mysteries with metropolitan boards 
of works. If they have the self-respect they profess, they will 
invite a public inquiry. What is done in secret need not be 
done at all. The motive of inquiry is in part defeated by this 
hole-and-corner system. You can no more consider a body of 
men who lock themselves away to hold an inquiry touching 
their own honesty as acting in the interests of the public and of 
justice, than you could consider a regiment of leaden soldiers, 
lying in a box, as acting in the interests of the country, because 
they are represented bearing leaden guns. Such a mode of 
investigation is the justice of the Dutch judge who asked the 
prisoner at the bar “ What the teuyfel he came here for, ten P”’ 
when he pleaded not guilty. The decision of the Board by 
excluding the public from the inquiry will meet with no public 
acquiescence. Doubts may be engendered which might damage 
the Board more seriously than even the corruption of its 
members could affect it. 








MR. SWINBURNE ON GIBBETING. 


“ TINANT pis pour qui riroit,” replies Alceste, when Philinte 
tells him that people will laugh at him. Before regarding 
the moral justification for Mr, Swinburne’s bold and clever im- 
peachment of England, let us say that he deserves credit for having 
had the courage to publish it. Mr. Swinburne is a young poet, 
who has as yet scarcely made his public. He cannot compel 
men to read his writings, as Tennyson is able to compel them, 
irrespective of their social creed. An insult paid to their prejudices, 
a defiance of their judgment in certain matters, a mere expression 
of dissent from their hereditary convictions, may cause the door to 
be closed upon him. Mr. Swinburne has never feared that form of 
argument. There is something to be said, too, for the notion of a 
poet attempting to revive his ancient duties of informing and 
teaching. Our poets, nowadays, are clothed in purple and fine 
linen ; they hide themselves from us in the profundities of a Brah- 
minical self-contemplation ; they are shut out from the active, 
actual business of the world, and appear to have no sympathy with 
it. When they do make an effort to leave their introspective 
chamber and enter the stirring life around them, they are dazzled 
and blinded, they lose all sense of comparison, and their intensity 
of idealism falls in a haphazard way upon the first object it meets, 
and worships it. Then we have Mrs. Browning adoring Louis 
Napoleon as a god ; Mr. Tennyson breathing flame and fury against 
the Czar ; and Mr. Swinburne, smitten with Anglophobia, cursing 
his mother for keeping her house in order. 
We have nothing to urge against Mr. Swinburne’s accusation — 


| the“ gibbet and grave” having done their work, the appeal becomes 


an accusation—on the ground of its opposing fact with sentiment. 


| Sentiment is one of the forces of the world, one of the best products 


All these grave charges Mr. Doulton, M.P., at the meeting | 


held last week, emphatically denied. 
the inquiry formed quite a little farce. As when in a panto- 
mime the harlequin hits the clown, the clown thumps the 
pantaloon, and the pantaloon knocks down the walking 
gentleman, so here in this meeting we find much the same 


The larger questions of | 


_ 


of human nature. But we demand of sentiment that it be reason- 
able ; and we think this charge of Mr. Swinburne not reasonable. 
England did not hang the three unfortunate men who suffered last 
week out of a feeling of revenge, or ina “ fear-stricken” mood, 
The only theory upon which punishment is justifiable is based upon 
the supposition that revenge is entirely thrown out of the question. 
A wrong once done, it is a mere waste of power to punish the 
wrong-doer, except for the purpose of bettering him or others: 
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W hen we hang a man, we make him an inevitable saerifice to society. 
Theological questions of limited responsibility, and moral questions 
depending therefrom, are quashed by the imperial necessity of self- 
protection. Mr. Swinburne cries for mercy. What is mercy? 
Mercy to one man may be murder to a hundred other men. 
It is beside the mark to say, in prose or poetry, that this is 
a heartless utilitarianism, and that a nation is a kingdom fed upon 
blood, and one of a poisonous crew, because she defines mercy to 
be oue thing, while other men define it to be some other thing. It 
may be utilitarianism, but it is not heartless. Setting aside the 
fact that society manages to exist only upon a groundwork of 
utilitarianism, it may be asked whether a nation would be more 
guilty of blood in executing three men, or in causing, through the 
pardoning of these men, the death of three thousand men. But, 
say the advocates for “ mercy,” how do you know that such a result 
will follow? We do not know. We calculate the chances of its 
following. And we are open to hear the arguments of those who 
would have the three men pardoned. But if they meet us on this 
ground they must withdraw their charge of bloodthirstiness. If 
they assume that the ultimate pardon of the three men depends, 
and ought to depend, upon the probable good or harm done to the 
three thousand, they grant ourcase. We do not wish to hang any- 
body out of revenge. We do not wish to hang anybody out of 
fear. We wish to grant mercy ; but to whom ? 

It is clear that so soon as men are impressed with the conviction 
that there are punishments worse than that of death, capital 
punishment may cease. Hanging is not administered in retribution 
of one deed, but as a preventive of future deeds. Whether it is or 
is not a preventive is a question which we at present decline to 
argue with those who accuse a nation of murder because of the 
temporary use of capital punishment. Says Mr. Swinburne :— 

‘Not for revenge or affright, 
Pride, or a tyrranous lust, 
Cast from thee the crown of thy praise.” 
1: it fair, is it honest, to attribute the death of the three Fenians 
tv one of the weak or evil passions named in these lines ? 
** Mercy was thine in thy might ; 
Strong when thou wert, thou wert just: 
Now, in the wrong-doing days, 
Cleave thou, thou at least, to the right.” 

But what we want to know is the method by which Mr. Swin- 
bucue convinces himself that his right ought to be England’s right 
-—whether by divine intuition, political calculation, or temporary 
sentiment. It is not without much reluctance that we are forced 
t) believe that mercy granted to these three Fenians, however, 
desirable in itself, would have been acruelty to many others. Of 
course, we cannot, without other cause, hang one man for the good 
0° his fellows ; but what we firmly though unwillingly believe is, that 
uu interference with that standard of punishment which at present 
acts a3 a terror to many a man would have been attended by dis- 
astcous consequences. We somehow fancy that Mr. Swinburne 
regards the crime of the three men who were hanged the other day 
as being of a purely political character ; and that his sympathies, 
ever ready to join with the unfortunate, prompted him to 
write a very beautiful, but not very logical, appeal in their 
favour to the people of England. He surely cannot vent 
his iadignation upon England and picture her downfall 
from a loftier elevation, because of the infliction of capital 
puoishment per se. The abolitionist of capital punishment has 
little to be proud of in looking back over the annals of English 
history ; for the “surety of blood” and the “help of gibbet and 
grave” were much more freely resorted to in these grand old times 
which Mr, Swinburne praises, than they are now. How, then, has 
Kogland fallen? Mr. Swinburne plainly intimates that the three 
meu who on Saturday last were hanged for the murder of Brett, 
were the victims of a despicable revenge on the part of England. 
We deny it. 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE—THE BONUS SYSTEM. 
No. II. 

| N our preceding paper on this subject we proposed, this week, 

to discuss the cardinal point of the “safety” of the 
ofces or societies which we named, and we commence our task 
by the acknowledgment that we believe that there can be no 
reasonable doubt of the safety, in point of fact, of all those 
offices. That is, there can be no reasonable doubt that every 
ove of them is in a condition to, and actually will, pay to the 
assured the several sums covenanted to be paid under their 
policies. But there is an extension of the sense in which the 
‘safety ” of a life insurance society may reasonably be under- 
stood, which we mean to adopt; and in this sense the safety 


| of one or more of these offices may fairly be questioned. The 
extended sense we mean is that the word shall be understood 
to imply the publication by each office of such particulars of 
its financial condition and proceedings as would enable a well- 
informed man to judge of the safety of its condition, apart from 
such more popular evidences of it as the respectability of the 
| persons connected with it as officers or directors, the largeness 
| of its resources, or the length of time during which it has met 
| all its engagements. Personal respectability is a very good 
| thing indeed, but we know too well by experience that it is no 
guarantee for that jadgment and prudence which foresee and 
provide against the danger of insolvency. Large funds are 
also very good, but the liabilities may be more than propor- 
tionally large. A long course—very many years—of solvency, 
or an honourable fulfilment of all engagements, is a better test 
of safety than either of the preceding ones; but we know that 
| even this test sometimes fails. Banks and the firms of merchant 
princes have furnished this test, and yet have ended in failures 
which have spread ruin, dismay, and distrust throughout the 
community. We say, then, that in speaking of “ safety,” it is 
fair and reasonable to demand more than personal respecta- 
bility, large funds, and long-continued solvency, if such demand 
can be easily complied with. Rejecting this limited significa- 
tion of “ safety,” we shall, as we think reasonably, and in the 
interests not only of the public but also of those offices which 
offer the further guarantee of a full and honest exposure of their 
financial condition and proceedings, use the word as embracing 
also the necessity of this further test of the ability of a society 
to meet its engagements. 

We shall also use the word with a still further extension, 
which will require not only that an office shall give all the 
guarantees above required for the payment of the sums insured 
by its policies, but shall give the same guarantees for such 
bonus additions as it holds forth the expectations of, and which 
should be in fair proportion to the premiums it exacts. 

But, lest we should unintentionally tread upon the toes of 
any respectable office, which is “safe” in the more ordinary 
and popular sense of the word, we shall, in speaking of that 
safety which we mean, and which includes the publication of 
such particulars of the financial position of a society as would 
enable a well-informed person to judge of its condition, and 
of its ability not only to pay the assured sum, but also bonus 
additions in some fair proportion to the premiums charged, 
distinguish this degree of safety as “safety in the more extended 
sense.” This will prove a burdensome and perhaps very in- 
elegant addition to our articles considered as literary pro- 
ductions. But it is fair to any office whose safety, in ov sense, 
we may impugn, but which is reasonably safe in the more 
usual and popular acceptation of the term. 

The societies which we named in our first article were :— 
The London Life Association, the Equitable, the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, the Mutual, the Norwich Union, the Economic, 
and the Scottish Provident. With respect to these offices we 
gave the premiums charged by each office for the insurance of 
£1,000 at the age of thirty-five, and the sum which each office 
would, according to its rate of premiums, insure for an annual 
premium of £30. These particulars we had, perhaps, better 
repeat. They are as follows :— 


Annual prem. Sums insurable 


for £1,000. for £30 per ann. 
The London Life Association... £33 10 0 <£ 896 
The Equitable ...........+.0000- 2918 4 1,008 
The Scottish Widows’ Fund... 29 1 8 1,032 
eR eer 28 14 2 1,045 
The Norwich Union ............ 27 8 4 1,094. 
TO. TORNOUE. ceessdsccessiecsss 9 9 2 1,178 
The Scottish Provident......... 23 8 4 1,281 


All these offices are safe in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word. But the Equitable, the Mutual, and the Economie, are 
the only ones which, but in different degrees, are “ safe in the 
more extended sense.” Of the other offices, the London Life 
Association, the Scottish Widows’ Fund, the Norwich Union, 
and the Scottish Provident, we are obliged to say that, though 
in very different degrees, they are not “ safe in the more 
extended sense.” 

Our meaning will be more apparent if we take one example 
from each list, and we shall select the Equitable and the 
Norwich Union. The Equitable as “ safe in the more extended 
sense,” and the Norwich Union as safe in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, but not safe in our sense. The Equitable, 
to a remarkable, perhaps to an unparalleled, degree, exhibits 
indicia of safety as popularly understood. It also unites all 
the guarantees we require for safety and permanence. — It 
annually distributes to its members an account of its receipts 





and expenditure. It neither keeps any information from the 
























public, nor publishes exaggerated or misleading statements. 
Every ten years there is an investigation of its affairs, and an 
apportionment of the surplus. The resulting balance-sheet of 
assets and liabilities is published, accompanied by an address 
of the actuary explaining everything which is thought to be of 
interest. In fine, the society publishes everything which can 
reasonably be required to enable a well-informed and intelligent 
person to judge of its financial condition and proceedings, and 
if any new entrant into the society is disappointed in his 


expectations of pecuniary advantage, he has only himself to | 


blame for any misapprehension. Abundant facts are easily 
accessible to him, .and it is only his own fault, or perhaps 
misfortune, if he does not make the right deductions from 
them. All this the Equitable has done for more than a 


hundred years, and we adopt it as a sort of perfect standard | 
by which to measure the guarantees of the same character | 


afforded by other mutual societies, who are the more inexcusable 
in not publishing the like information, because, in not doing 
so, they are dissenting from the model of the oldest and best 
known society of the kind now in existence. 

We tread on such delicate ground in awarding so much 
commendation to this society, and we are so anxious to steer 
clear of any reasonable suspicion that we write with the object 
of, to use an overstrong expression, puffing any society, that 
we will add here that when we come to discuss other points, 
such as speedy ascertainment, and equitable distribution of 
surplus, we shall have to make great objection to the system 
of the Equitable, which we think, in a great measure, defeats 
the primary object of life insurance by awarding very great 
prizes to the longest livers, and thereby diminishing the advan- 
tages which can be distributed amongst the less fortunate 
members. This plan is not inequitable, since all people who 
enter the society understand, or have the means of understand- 
ing, its peculiar system of ascertaining and distributing its 
surplus. This system, in fact, introduces in life insurance the 
element of gambling. Nor would it appear to be popular, and 
in accordance with the taste of the insuring portion of the 
public; for the Equitable, with all its prestige, does not now 
year by year attract so many new entrants as many third and 
fourth-rate offices. 

Resuming our subject, we have now the less agreeable task 
to perform of showing how the Norwich Union does not afford 
the same guarantees as the Equitable for “ safety in the more 
extended sense.” 

Fivst.—The Norwich Union does not print and furnish to 
the public, nor even distribute amongst its members, annual 
accounts of receipts and disbursements. We read in the report 
of their last annual meeting, that “sets of accounts to elucidate 
the affairs and transactions of the society” were put on the 
Board table. This way of furnishing accounts is simply 
illusory. 

Secondly. No balance-sheet of the assets and liabilities of 
the society, as ascertained at the last quinquennial, nor, as we 
believe, at previous quinquennial investigations, has been 
printed and published. This omission is of far more serious 
import than the preceding one, and is indicative generally of a 
worse state of things. Life insurance societies are only, so to 
speak, too forward in publishing and distributing everything 
that will tell in their favour. 
document for the proper understanding of their financial 
position as a balance-sheet of assets and liabilities, and one 
which is almost universally published by prosperous societies, 
it must, we suggest, be taken as certain that the publication 
would tell against them. 

With respect to the Norwich Union we are, we regret to 
say, not left in any doubt as to the character of their last 
balance-sheet, nor as to the motive for not publishing it. In a 
supplement to the Norwich Mercury of 6th April last, we have 
before us a report of a meeting of the members of the society, 
furnished by “an Insurer.” In this report, which is of a very 
rambling nature, and in that perhaps artistically portrays 
the character of the meeting, the question in debate appears to 
have been this very point of the publication of the balance- 
sheet. The secretary of the society is reported as follows :— 
“ He said they were standing well before the world, and they 
ought not to give captious editors of papers the opportanity of 
saying, ‘ Here are the assets, and the result is that in five years 
the office cannot make a bonus.’” And another speaker, Mr. 
R. J. H. Harvey, M.P., is reported to have said :—* I think, 
however, it would be exceedingly foolish, and a great error in 
judgment, to publish to the world our misfortune. We ought 
rather to publish our hope of the future. Tow can you entice 
young lives into the office, if you point out the former, and say 
this is the result of past management ? ” 

Thivdly—We find by the same newspaper that no bonus 
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additions were declared at the last quinquennial investigation. 
As this office charges a rate of premium which ought to pro- 
duce a surplus, and as there was no surplus divided, we are led 
to conclude that, from mismanagement or the want of sound 
scientific advice, the fund applicable to the production of sur- 
plus had been dissipated. This office, therefore, fails to afford 
a guarantee that the overcharge of premium designed to furnish 
bonus additions shall actually produce a reasonable divisible 
surplus. 

We are happy to observe that, according to the same report, 
the directors had consulted two eminent authorities—Mr. 
Jellicoe, the President, and Mr. Brown, a Vice-President of 
the Institute of Actuaries—and that these gentlemen had 
given an opinion that the valuation showed the society to be 
in a sound and good financial position, such as it should be in 
immediately after a distribution, and, in this unobjectionable 
and normal condition, they recommended it to enter upon the 


| ensuing quinquennium. That is to say, the society was in the 


position of having just parted with its surplus, but had not in 
fact just parted with it, inasmuch as there was no surplus to 
part with. 

We have thus exemplified and distinguished the two ideas 
of safety—of safety, in the popular sense, by the case of the 
Norwich Union; and of “ safety, in the more extended sense, 
by the case of the Equitable. 





Notice.—We will extend our list of the premiums charged 
by mutual life insurance societies at the request of any such 
society which may feel itself aggrieved at being omitted. We 
shall not, however, notice any peculiar features of any 
society, nor discuss its system, unless we consider that by 
doing so we can illustrate our own views, without forfeiting 
the attention of our readers by too great prolixity. 











SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tur Srirent MemBer. 


TTVUESDAY was the first, and perhaps the great field-day of 

debate upon the Abyssinian expedition. Both sides were 
fully marshalled. The limited attendance of last week had by no 
means prepared us for the comparatively crowded state of the 
Ministerial and Opposition benches. The members of the 
Upper House, including Lords Granville, Lucan, Stanley of 
Alderley, Cardigan, Longford, Airlie, Spencer, &c., came down 
in such force as to remind us of the Monday nights of last 
session, when a Ministerial crisis was expected. The seats 
devoted to strangers were crowded, and the aspect of the 
House was unmistakably indicative of matter of interest. 
Tuesday is a members’ night, and Government business would 
have been more regularly brought on upon the previous evening. 
The Abyssinian vote was, however, postponed until that day, 
for the convenience of M.P.’s in the country, who neither wished 
to come to town on the Saturday previous, nor to travel on 
Sunday. About a hundred members are said to have come in 
by the trains on Monday, and hence, for the first time this 
November session, the seats on the floor were pretty fully 
occupied, and the House had a business-like appearance. Mr. 
Bright, who had made his first appearance this session on the 
previous night, was again in his place. Mr. Mill’s seat was 
still occupied by another member. ‘I'he leading Ministers filled 
the Treasury Bench, and again it happened that subordinate 


> 
members of the Government to whom questions were addressed 


had quite a long walk to take from behind the Speaker's chair, 
before they could come to the table to reply. 

Superficial observers and strangers to our Parliamentary 
traditions might think it a matter of indifference where a member 
takes his seat, so long as he sits on the side of the House appro- 
priated to his party. A more intimate acquaintance with 
political parties will enable him to understand how eagerly we 
scan the benches, and how much significance there is to prac- 
tised eyes in the change of place brought about every session 
by the operation of personal and political causes. ‘To cross the 
gangway is a step almost equal in importance, under certuin 
circumstances, to crossing the floor. Ifa member, pretending 
to be a Liberal, plays the ‘Tory game by independent criticism, 
and offends thereby a large section of his constituency, he will 
sometimes, as a general election draws nigh, seek to purge his 
offence, and make his peace with the Liberal leaders, by crossing 
the gangway, and taking a seat among the steady Whigs who 
consistently follow their leader and vote with their party. 
Another witty but “unattached” Liberal, who has been pur- 
suing an eccentric career, speaking for the Tories one day and 
voting against them the next, may come above the gangway 
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because he has “blown upon” a supposed intrigue, and has 
been promised that he will be remembered in the arrangements 
for the next Ministry. Mr. Ayrton, during the ten years he has 
been in Parliament, has occupied a prominent place below the 
gangway; but this session he sits upon the second bench 
behind Mr. Gladstone, among the most faithful and trusted 
friends of the Opposition leader. Mr. Osborne has also migrated 
from the independent regions below the gangway, and now sits 
upon that fourth bench to which the Whig Premier, or Oppo- 
sition leader, so naturally turns when he wants a Minister. 
Both hon. members seem to expect, if there is any faith in Par- 
liamentary traditions, to be remembered in certain interesting 
eventualities. 

Sometimes a member, cut adrift from his party, can find no 
rest for the sole of his foot, and oscillates to and fro, above and 
below the gangway, so that you never know where to look for 
him. In this category of uncertainties may be placed the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe. Since he left office he has been 
seen, at one time on the fourth bench behind the Liberal 
leaders, then below the gangway, anon upon the front Opposi- 
tion bench, and then on the wrong side of the gangway again. 
On Tuesday he rose from the seat allotted by courtesy to Mr. 
Roebuck—the first below the gangway on the Opposition side 
to lead a slashing attack upon the Government in regard to 
the Abyssinian expedition. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the further a Liberal sits from his chief, the greater the 
distance that separates them in party action. It is the duty 
and function of the Opposition sharply to criticise the action 
of the Government for the time being, and it is often more 
agreeable to the Opposition leader to see this duty performed 
by a quasi-independent member of his party sitting below the 
gangway, than by one of his colleagues on the front bench. 
The most useful adherent in Opposition is a sharp-tongued, 
shrewish, and active guerilla chief, who fights on the 
same lines as his chief, but goes a little farther, says a 
little more, and has no reserves of leadership to maintain. 
When Mr. Lowe rose on Tuesday to charge the Government 
with a violation of the spirit of the Constitution, in commencing 
the war without notice to Parliament, there were few who did 
not jump to the conclusion that Mr..Lowe spoke with the 
privity of the Opposition leader, and that Mr. Gladstone would 
be prepared, with more or less warmth, and later in the debate, 
to endorse the charge. 

The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving the 
vote of credit of £2,000,000 on account of the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion, was characterized by great prudence and tactical skill in 
eliminating as many elements of controversy as possible. It was 
delivered in the quiet, level, subdued style which Mr. Disraeli has 
affected since he became the leader of the House. His oratory has 
gone through three or four well-marked stages. First, there was 
the outré and extravagant stage of his youthful rhetoric, when the 
House laughed at him more than it langhs at Whalley, and when 
he told the House his time would come. Then there was the stage 
of prepared speeches, of epigrammatic sallies, of savage attacks 
upon Peel and Graham. This was the epoch when Sir James 
Graham named him the “ Red Indian of debate.” There was 
next the stage of office and Ministerial responsibility of 1852, when, 
as leader of the Government, he had to speak often and with- 
out premeditation, and when he had to confront every word in 
the newspapers next morning. This was the period of slowness, 
caution, and deliberation. The Conservative leader of the Lower 
House, now so fluent and so much at his ease, then contracted 
a habit of hesitancy so painful and so persistent that it was 
auything but agreeable tolisten to him. It was said of Charles 
James Fox that he made himself a debater at the expense of his 
audience; and the same thing, with infinitely more truth, may 
be asserted of Mr. Disraeli. He gradually obtained a mastery 
over words, and the a-a-a between the phrases, by which he 
sought to gain time until the right word was remem- 
bered or presented itself, gradually dropped out of his 
speeches. His next phase was that of the dextrous, watchful, 
implacable leader of Opposition, full of resources and self- 
reliance, with office once in his possession, and many times 
almost within his grasp. His oratory was now loud, defiant, 
recriminative, indignant, and resounding. The last phase of 
Mr. Disraeli’s oratory was when he found himself in office for 
the third time, in a minority of the House of Commons. It 
was his task to persuade the House to accept a Reform Bill 
at his hands, and his success has made him a power in the 
House. It has been his recent policy to excite no emotion and 
raise no antagonism, and he has simultaneously adopted an easy, 
level, quiet, cela va sans dire style of rhetoric, sometimes not ill 
suited to its purpose. It stood him in good stead more than 
once last session, and notably when Mr. Osborne, in the tone 
of a man who had discovered a new Gunpowder Plot, asked 








whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer had commissioned 
Colonel Taylor to enter into negotiations with Mr. Dillwyn on 
the subject of the acceptance by the Government of Mr. 
Hibbert’s amendment. Instead of firing up and making the 
House resound with protestations or sarcasms, Mr. Disraeli’s 
words only just dropped from his lips, and in tones of well- 
assumed indifference he pooh-poohed the affair as a “ mare’s 
nest.” The same subdued tone has been employed since upon 
occasions when it conveyed a sense of mastery and power. 
The hearer infers that what the orator is proposing is a 
matter of course, which cannot provoke opposition from 
any quarter. The objection to Mr. Disraeli’s new style of 
speaking rapidiy and,as it were, under his breath, is that he 
is losing that distinctness of elocution which was once the cha- 
racteristic of his oratory. Formerly he could always be heard 
without difficulty—and that was an advantage in an assembly 
containing a very considerable proportion of elderly gentlemen 
—which was worth the superfine faltering and low and rapid 
delivery of the new style a hundred times over. It is now 
necessary to pay astrained attention to the leader of the House, 
and many words, which appear-from the context to be important, 
are lost to the more distant portion of his audience, and have 
to be looked for next day in the papers. The change does not 
seem to be caused by any diminution of physical power. It 
is simply a trick and artifice ofrhetoric. If not checked, it will 
become a vice and mannerism, so unpleasant and so little to 
be tolerated in the House of Commons that we shall have the 
leader of the Government interrupted by cries of “ speak up.” 
From the affectation of being indistinct and inaudible Lord 
Palmerston was eminently free ; and Mr. Disraeli, who imitates 
his leadership in so many things, cannot too carefully watch 
and amend his present habit of slurring over his words and 
adopting a quiet, level, and unemphatic mode of Ministerial 
explanation. 

There was a touch of party animus and premeditated hos- 
tility about Mr. Lowe’s appearance, and the bill of indictment 
he unfolded, for which the House seemed hardly prepared. He 
criticised Lord Stanley’s speech very minutely, and his argu- 
ment was characterized by his usual vigour and ingenuity. But 
the House was in anything but a party mood, and listened with 
a coolness which appeared somewhat to discourage the orator. 
Conservatives and Liberals both remember Mr. Lowe’s Reform 
Bill speeches too well to give an unquestioning assent to his 
criticisms, caustic and humorous although they might be, on 
our foreign policy. Lord Stanley, cool, precise, temperate, and 
judicious as usual, came to the table prepared, with copious 
notes for his defence. It was not until he had gone through 
these that he replied to Mr. Lowe. His defence against the 
charge of dealing unfairly with the House was received with 
cheers, and seemed to be accepted as toa considerable extent 
satisfactory. A heavy, didactic, lamp-smelling speech from 
Mr. Horsman, and a trenchant speech from Mr. Osborne, con- 
taining a kick for the “dead lion,” Lord Palmerston, were 
delivered in a very thin House. Sir Stafford Northcote was 
earnest and apologetic, Mr. Gladstone was moderate, fair, and 
conciliatory, and then the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in the new style of subdued and quiet criticism, and the debate 
came to an end. No amendment had been moved. The 
Ministry succeeded in holding their own throughout the 
evening; and, in the opinion of their followers, the Abyssinian 
expedition has strengthened their position as a Government. 

There is some reason to believe that Parliament will rise for 
the Christmas recess on Saturday, the 7th December. 
































NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Ir is officially stated that the active army of France on the 
lst of October consisted of 358,769 men in the interior, and 
65,263 in Algeria; making a total of 424,032. From_ this 
number we must deduct about 40,000 on leave, which reduces 
the force to 384,032. But, inasmuch as the reserve amounted 
to 226,466, the general total of the active army stands at 
650,498. One might suppose that this was a sufficiently larg? 
force to satisfy the requirements of even a first-class military 
power like France ; bat it is to enable the country to increas? 
its army in the time of war that the Government has just 
introduced its new Bill on recruiting. By that Bill, the term 
of military service is to be nine years, of which the latter four 
will be in the reserve; though in peace time the term of active 
service will not exceed five years. Men not called, or on fur- 
lough, may marry during the last two years of service. The 
duration of servicein the National Garde Mobile will befive yea'®: 
The privilege of exemption by the purchase of a substitute 1 
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restored ; and the other regulations are for the most part those 
proposed by the Commission. This arrangement, if agreed to 
by the Legislative Chambers, will give France an enormous 
force in time of war, and doubtless a highly-effective one too, 
since the regular army will be capable of immediate augmenta- 
tion from the reserve, consisting of men already trained to 
their work. The Emperor stated in his speech the other day 
that one of his objects was to reduce the army in time of peace, 
while retaining the power of rapid increase in the event of war. 
In a certain sense this is effected by the Bill; yet it must not 
be forgotten that the men of the reserve are soldiers none the 
less, costing the country money, and leading to a certain 
jealousy and apprehension on the part of other Powers. Still, 
the Bill is a great improvement on that of last winter; and it 
cannot be denied that, with such powerful military neighbours, 
France is entitled to take such measures as she may consider 
necessary for her own protection and dignity. 





Tue French Yellow-book (which, as regards Italian affairs, 
we have considered in a separate article) contains some refer- 
ence to the condition of Turkey and the latest aspects of the 
Cretan question. The Porte, we are glad to learn, is carrying 
out reforms in its courts of law, public administration, and 
instruction ; but, as far as Crete is concerned, these concessions 
come too late. The island is still convulsed, and we hear of 
renewed fighting on a sufficiently large scale to attest the 
desperate determination of the insurgents. Nevertheless, M. 
Bourée, the French Minister at Constantinople, states that the 
“deep impression ” made upon the Ministers of the Sultan by 
the French declaration on the Cretan question was beginning 
to calm down. “ Although,” he writes, “their refusal to agree 
to our request [that certain concessions should be made to the 
Cretans] has compelled us to withdraw our responsibility, the 
Porte knows that, if it cannot exact from us the support which 
it had previously declined, we have nevertheless no intention 
of increasing the difficulties of its position.” This is so far 
satisfactory. We have no wish just at present to see the 
Italian “ qtestion ” supplemented by an Eastern imbroglio. 





Lorp Staniey has explained the circumstances attending 
the domiciliary visit said to have been made by order of the 
Papal Government at the house of Mr. Odo Russell, our 
acknowledged agent at Rome, and it is satisfactory to know 
that they are not such as we can reasonably take umbrage at. 
It appears that on the 9th instant, during Mr. Russell’s absence 
at Florence, the Pontifical police searched minutely the rooms 
of the Palazzo Chigi, in which he resides when at Rome, but 
without touching any of his papers or books. On his return, 
Mr. Russell applied to Cardinal Antonelli for an explanation, 
and was told that no perquisition, in the ordinary sense of that 


.term, had been intended or had taken place, but that the police 


had received information that several Roman palaces, the 
Palazzo Chigi amongst them, had been marked out by the 
revolutionary party to be blown up with gunpowder, in the 
same way as the Pontifical barracks had been blown up. And 
the Cardinal added, that the object of the search was to secure 
the safety of the property and lives of the persons who were 
residing in the palace, and was not occasioned by any suspicions 
concerning them. This explanation is satisfactory. 





GARIBALDI has been transferred to Caprera, owing to ill- 
health. It seems he has given the Government an under- 
taking to remain quietly in his island up to the Ist of next 
March, while reserving to himself the right to correspond with 
his friends on political as well as other subjects. Neverthe- 
less, he has not been actually released from captivity, though 
the Government do not seem to have made up their minds 
to prosecute him. Why he should have fixed on the Ist of 
March as the limit beyond which he would not bind himself 
to abstain from action, does not appear. One might suppose 
that he would be glad to retire from all further attempts, now 
that it has been placed beyond doubt that France will not 
permit them. It is a melancholy fact that one nation should 
be thus at the mercy of another; but for the present it can- 
not be helped. The day is sure to come when Italy will be 
strong and independent, if she remain true to herself. 


Locat self-government has been so great a failure at Naples 
that the municipal body has been dissolved, and a Royal 
Commissary appointed instead. The municipality, it seems, 
had given itself up to political contention, and had utterly 





neglected the proper administration of the city. The fact 
which more immediately led to the suppression of the body is 
said to have been a design on its part to declare a Provisional 
Government during the Garibaldian attempt on Rome. 





Ir appears that there is still a chance of Dr. Livingstone 
turning up alive. Mr. Kirk, our Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, 
has communicated to the Foreign Office the intelligence that a 
white man was seen seven months previous to the date of 
Mr. Kirk’s letter (September 28th, consequently about the end 
of February), at a place called Marunga, 650 miles due east of 
Zanzibar. The native who made this statement recognised, 
among a hundred photographs, the portrait of the Doctor as 
the man he saw at Marunga. He also states that at Baga 
moyo there is a rumour that a white man has been seen alive 
in the country of Kurva, to the west of the Sea of Ujiji. Dr. 
Kirk and the chief Consul, Mr. Churchill, were about to leave 
for Bagamoyo to collect further information. The white man, 
when seen, was going north. Mr. Kirk thinks that, if it really 
was Livingstone, he had more than half finished his work, and 
was about to go to the Albert Nyanza. These documents 
were communicated on Monday evening to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, when a letter was read from Sir Samuel Baker, 
expressing the writer’s hopes that Dr. Livingstone might still 
reappear. This is of the greater value, inasmuch as Sir Samuel 
has hitherto been very sceptical on the point, as Mr, Crawford 
still is, The former suggests that the Egyptian Government 
should send out an expedition to Lake Tanganaki, which might 
possibly meet with Livingstone. Sir Samuel states his 
willingness to join such an expedition, his present inactivity 
being “ worse than an African fever.” 





Le@istaTion in South Africa has its special contingencies. 
The Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of Natal went on 
business recently into such a peculiar district that the House 
had been in full sitting for some weeks before he returned 
Want of grass, the death of cattle, and the difficulties of travel 
were assigned by the enterprising merchant as the reason for 
this delay. Courage and perseverance should not be wanting, 
to the Natal Assembly so long as the present Speaker presides 
over it; nor caution either, for the gentleman in question, we 
need hardly say, is a Scotchman. 





Eart Russet has given notice of several resolutions on the 
subject of national education. He first recognises the right of 
every child to the blessings of education, and the obligation 
of the State to guard and maintain that right, and contends 
that neither religious differences nor the early employment of 
the young in labour should be allowed to deprive them of 
education. The second is to the effect that Parliament and 
Government should aid in the education of the middle classes, 
by providing for the better administration of charitable endow- 
ments, many of which have no doubt been diverted from the 
objects for which they were intended. By the third resolution, 
the House of Lords will be asked to declare itself of opinion 
that the universities of Oxford and Cambridge may be made 
more useful to the nation by the removal of restrictions, and by 
the appointment of a commission to consider the better distri- 
bution of their large revenues for purposes of instruction in 
connection with the said universities. The fourth resolution 
goes in for the appointment of a minister of education, witha 
seat in the Cabinet. It is evident that the existing system of 
education must be vastly extended, and that before long; and 
Earl Russell’s resolutions are so framed as to raise the question, 
and test the mind of Parliament and the country with regard 


to it. 





In reply to Mr. Gosehen, Mr. Selater-Booth has informed 
the House of Commons that it is not the intention of the 
Poor-law Board to order a formal inquiry into the defects 
alleged by the Commissioners of the British Medical Journal 
to exist in the Clifton and Bedminster Workhouse Infirmaries, 
even though the guardians in both unions have expressed a 
wish that inquiry should be made. It would be expensive and 
protracted, and therefore the Board ought not to order it 
“without due consideration and without overwhelming neces- 
sity.” There cannot be much need of considering a subject 
which has been so thoroughly considered already, not indeed 
with regard to the particular infirmaries in question, but with 
regard to others; nor can there well be a more urgent necessity 
for inquiry than the fact that defects have been alleged 
to exist in these workhouses by a competent, though not 
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official, authority. It appears that Dr. Smith, the medical 
adviser of the Poor-law Board, has been employed during the 
autumn in visiting a number of workhouses, with a view of 
testing the reports of the regular inspectors, and that he 
has inspected Bedminster. It may be well to wait till his 
report is laid before the House. But if it is at issue with that 
of the Commissioner of the British Medical Journal, further 
inquiry will be absolutely necessary. ‘The public have no faith 
in the official reports of the Poor-law Board, and it is as well 
that the Board should understand this at once and distinctly. 





Tue people whose religion is chiefly evidenced by howling 
and the throwing of brickbats, have been busy of late. Their 
confession of faith, which generally takes the form of a dis- 
graceful riot, has been freely published; and we much regret 
that the police have not been able to interfere more vigorously 
with their ebullient devotion. Last Sunday morning, All 
Saints, Lambeth, was the scene of one of those demonstrations 
which are now become so common. On this occasion it was 
no party of Orangemen testifying their religious fervour by 
attacking the walls of a Roman Catholic church, but a party 
of Anti-Ritualists, who fancied their most energetic dislike of 
Ritualism could not be better displayed than by rushing to the 
altar en masse, overturning and breaking the font, and kicking 
about one of the crosses. We are informed that a general fight 
ensued between this party of reformers and the congregation— 
altogether a very pretty and creditable performance on a 
Sunday morning. Now, religious opinions should influence no 
man’s judgment of such a case. If a Mormon or Mohammedan 
congregation chose to assemble in London, we are bound, so 
long as they do not interfere with their neighbours, to grant 
them civil protection. It is intolerable that a lot of boisterous 
butchers and addle-brained clerks should, under cover of a re- 
ligious protest, be allowed to commit these continuous breaches 
of the peace. Their religion, if any, has nothing to do with 
the disturbances. They wish to have the excitement of a row, 
and they will have it. They are like the Irishman who, to 
insure a fight, challenges a man to tramp on his coat, and 
cracks his skull for refusing. A gentle dose of imprisonment 
administered to the ringleaders would probably cool this 
ecclesiastical ardour. 





Tue Manchester election, which resulted in so complete a 


triumph for the Liberal cause, was remarkable for an exhi- | 


bition of fine art on the part of the Tory candidate which 
ought not to pass unrecorded. In making up the committee- 
they could lay claim to, in this fashion :— 


* Ninety-three names in column one are repeated in column nine- 
teen ; 179 names in column three are repeated in column nineteen; 


and 130 of the same names are a second time repeated in column | 
nineteen; thus, in these instances alone, manufacturing 674 names | 


out of 272. A simple arithmetical calculation will enable you to 
reduce this portentous list to its trae dimensions. 
tains the names of many of the active supporters of Mr. Jacob Bright, 


as well aa the names of deputy-chairmen of his ward committees. | 
tead of bei hibiti f strength, it i HI ibiti - 4 : 
= Se ne epee | Tasmanian rivers, is about to do as much for the streams 


of New Zealand. 
from an English river, strip them of their spawn and milt, 
and carry the impregnated spawn to the stream which he 


weakness.” 


The candidate himself was down on his own list three times. 
It was very hard, after all this, to be beaten by a majority 
of 1,851. 





Iv two cases before the Judge Ordinary, this week, decisions 
were given against ladies, one of whom sought a separation from 
her husband on the ground of cruelty, and another who tried 
to show that her late husband was mad and unfit to make a will. 
Both women swore as hard as they could to make their points, 
and the Judge evidently did not believe them. In the latter 
case, it was stated that the husband, whose sanity was im- 
pugned by his widow, was in the habit of locking her up 
without clothes and cutting off her pew in church, besides in- 


dulging in several other eccentricities which the modesty of | 


the press prevented the reporters from particularizing. 


We should not be inclined to regret so much the accidents 
occurring from the careless use of firearms if they injured only 
the persons whose folly produced them. Unfortunately, how- 


life, flourishes a loaded pistol about, generally manages to shoot, 
not himself, but his neighbour. There is no absolute safety 
in any method of carrying loaded firearms, as is shown by the 
number of accidents happening, even to experienced and 
cautious sportsmen, who make a practice of carrying their 


| districts, and amend Acts. 





' read the verses which it illustrates. 


The list also con- | 


a+ cout he > sat wrast 
mity mu have ¢ urread, 
‘ * 


guns on full-cock. But not the less is it certain that most 
accidents caused by the casual discharge of firearms result from 
downright carelessness. The other evening, in the Holborn 
Assembly Rooms, a French gentleman, when about to dance, 
handed a pocket-pistol to his friend to hold for him. This 
English gentleman showed the weapon to a waiter, and, in 
doing so, must have had the muzzle pointed at the man’s face, 
for the pistol exploding, lodged a ball in the waiter’s cheek. 
Luckily, the man was not fatally injured. We hope, how- 
ever, the English gentleman will ponder over what might have 
been the result of his thoughtlessness. 





Tue costermongers are not to be extinguished. Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy has brought in a Bill to amend the Metropolitan Traffic , 
Act in their interest, repealing it so far as all costermongers 
are concerned who carry on their trade in conformity with 
police regulations. It is to be hoped that these regulations 
will not be conceived in a spirit of over-regulation. By section 
19, the Commissioners of Police are empowered to license shoe- 
blacks and costermongers to particular standings. This may 
or may not be a wise provision, according as it is carried out. 
Would it not be better to revert to the status quo, and leave 
the costermongers where the Bill of last session found them ? 
The repeal of the 6th section of the Act of last session would 
effect this, and Sir George Bowyer has given notice that he 
will move for its repeal when the House goes into Committee 
on the Amendment Bill. 





Ture Supply of Gas question is to be fought out this session 
vigorously. The Board of Trade promotes a Bill to alter or 
repeal the Act of 1860 in order to regulate the quality and 
illuminating power of gas, and the mode of testing the supply; 
to enable the City to purchase works, and to compel the com- 
panies to sell gas in bulk at a price to be settled by arbitration ; 
and to enable the City to supply gas to public and private 
consumers. The thirteen metropolitan gas companies promote 
a Bill for the amalgamation of some or all of the “ Metropolitan 
Gas Companies,” and seek powers to regulate capital, alter 
Finally, the Corporation has given 
notice of a Bill to purchase lands and manufacture gas, similar 
to its Bill of last session. 





Tue International Working Men’s Association is a foolish 
organization, which may become a dangerous one. At the last 


. .e. fs A } _ meeting the speakers styled each other significantly “ citizens,’’ 
list, Mr. Bennett or his ingenious friends put down everybody | and expressed strong sympathies with Fenianism. 


We recom- 
mend them to study the cartoon in this week’s Punch, and to 
We have heard that one 
of the most distinguished orators who figured at a recent 
demonstration is neither more nor less than standing counsel 
at a court of obscenity known as the “ Judge and Jury.” 





Mr. You, having successfully introduced salmon into the 


His method is to take breeding fish 


hopes to people with salmon. He has just made an applica- 
tion to the Board of Conservators of the River Severn 
Fishery District for permission to take the requisite number of 
salmon from that stream, and permissiun has been granted. 


_ Mr. Youl’s previous experiments in pisciculture have already 


produced some strange results; for we learn that among trout 
hatched by him he has had in one season no fewer than ten 
monsters—that is to say, fish with double heads, double tails, 


| or with their bodies joined together. They have never lived 


beyond a few days. 





Tuere are no buildings so striking and interesting as ancient 
churches, and there are few so dangerous. It is only when the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, aided: by some local enthusiasts, 


| take to pulling down one of those venerable edifices which are 


hidden away in wooded valleys, that the alarmed parishioners 


| discover they have been sitting on a mass of crumbling, rotten 
ever, the man who, without having ever capped a gun in his | 


wood, which might at any moment have yielded and entombed 


them. Mr. W. H. Kemm now draws attention to St. Benets 


| Church, Gracechurch-street, which is being pulled down, and 


says that the joists and rafters of the gallery are so thoroughly 


| . . P . ws la f la- 
rotten that, hada fall congregation attended, a deplorable ca 


. , mn 
here are several churches in Londo! 
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which ought to be examined with a view to prevent such a 
catastrophe; and there is plenty of money to pay for the 
precaution. 





In an interesting account published in the Star, of the 
arrival of the Douro, Mr. Greenwood says :— 


“ By the bye, it may be mentioned that, according to the Royal 
Mail Company’s regulations, higgers don’t count. Instead of five, in 
reality there were eleven men saved out of the Wye, but six of them, 
although hired by the company’s agents and paid out of the com- 
pany’s coffers, laboured under the disadvantage of wearing a black 
skin instead of a white one, and were therefore disqualified for any 
mention whatever.” 


We have been very severe on Americans for having negro 
churches and negro cars; but according to the above statement, 
the Royal Mail Company do not consider a man of colour 
worth being scored as a human being. 





THERE are certain persons whose name haunts our news- 
paper columns with a strange persistence. We scarcely take 
up @ morning journal without expecting to find Mr. Charles 
Dickens in the neighbourhood of Miss Burdett Coutts, and the 
Bishop of London cheek by jowl with Miss Milly Palmer. 
But Mr. Sothern beats them all. He is either hanging by the 
heels from the top of an Irish castle, or playing a practical joke 
with some brother artist, or uttering some recondite anecdote 
in his farewell speech. His latest appearance has been in the 
form of a stag. The master of her Majesty’s buckhounds, 
previous to a run which came off the other day, named the 
stag “ Lord Dundreary” in compliment to Mr. Sothern, who 
was among the huntsmen. ‘ Lord Dundreary ” fixed his head 
in a wire fence, was released, and after taking men and dogs 
over some rough ground, jumped into a river and drowned 
himself. He might have been allowed to remain there without 
the epitaph of a newspaper paragraph. 





AmonG the many ingenious methods for procuring a living 
which have been tried by John Hall, a man who recently 
pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery at the Middlesex 
Sessions, we learn from the Carlisle Journal that the 
obtaining of a pension for literary services must be numbered. 
Hall and Young, the Orange rhymester, were both nominated 
by Lord Derby for a grant of £50. Mr. Young, whom the 
Morning Star first dowered with an unwelcome reputation, 
and whom Mr. Bright afterwards generously sheltered, still 
enjoys his pension; but poor Hall was discovered to have 
written no Orange poetry whatever, and, instead of having his 
pension doubled on that account, was deprived of it, and took to 
swindling. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. IX. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GATHORNE HARDY, M.P. 


Tyricaty, the present Secretary of State for the Home 
Department is a fair representative of ideas which have always 
predominated in the average English mind. Socially, he is of 
the squirearchy, which cannot, by the prescriptions of the Tory 
party, claim so high a place in the Government as that which he at 
an early period of life has reached. His abilities are great and his 
spirit is dauntless ; but in ordinary times, neither his talents nor 
his mettle would have made him Secretary of State at fifty-two 
years of age, and after only ten years of Parliamentary life. He 
owes his advancement to events. His readiness and capacity to 
avail himself of those events have been amply sufficient to justify 
his progress ; but the way was opened for him by the great political 
storm which, ten years before he entered Parliament, had swept 
all the chief officers off the Tory quarter-deck. From the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, indeed, must be dated the ascendancy of nearly all 
who now or in either of Lord Derby's two previous Administra- 
tions have served the Crown. 

There is an amusing passage in an essay of Charles Lamb, in 
which he suggests the course events might have taken if the gun- 
powder-plot of Guy Fawkes had been successful. The repeal of 
the Corn Laws was in its results to the Tory party hardly less of 
a catastrophe, Peel, Graham, Aberdeen, Goulburn, Gladstone, 
Sidney Herbert, and the other Tory leaders disappeared. Lord 
Derby, whom unthinking supporters of the “ popular” kind ima- 
gine to be the hereditary leader of the Tory party, but whose 
leadership is “the accident of an accident,” became titular head 
of a party really led in the first instance by Lord George Bentiuck 
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and Mr. Disraeli—the former a sportsman who had not meddled 
with politics since he had been private secretary to Canning; the 
latter an ambitious novelist, who had been refused even subordi- 
nate office by the Minister who fell with the Corn Laws which he 
overturned. So absolute was this revolution in the Tory personnel, 
that in the first Derby Ministry the Premier stood almost abso- 
lutely alone amongst untried men. In his second Government he 
secured the aid of General Peel, who had been in Parliament since 
1826 ; but General Peel had never held Cabinet office, although 
his constant association with Sir Robert had given him great 
political experience. Sir John Pakington had been in the House 
from 1837, but when he was gazetted Minister in 1852, the Duke of 
Wellington had to ask who he was. Even Mr. Henley, now 
esteemed a veteran, had never been in office till in the same year 
he became President of the Board of ‘rade. Malmesbury, Stanley, 
Walpole, Naas, were all new and young men. Before 1859 the 
Peelites had settled conclusively on the Liberal benches, and the 
second Derby Ministry lost, some time before they resigned, the 
services of Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, two of the ablest mem- 
bers of the former Administration. They were joined by still newer 
men, and especially by two subordinates, who were absolutely 
unassociated with all but the most recent incidents of party warfare. 
Both arein the present Administration eminent Cabinet Ministers. 
One, Sir Stafford Northcote, was not in Parliament till 1855 ; the 
other, our present subject, was not in Parliament till 1856. Their 
rapid progress to the foremost rank of contemporary statesmen has 
happily proved their competency to sustain the responsibility of 
office, but it has illustrated none the less the utter dissolution of 
their party which preceded their di)uts. To that they owed the 
advantage of setting out in a race for which there was a barely 
sufficient number of entries to take up the prizes offered. To their 
own merit they owe it that, thus thrust into power almost as acci- 
dentally as if they had been born to it, they sustain the character 
of British Ministers with abundant dignity and adequate ability. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy is the son of a member of Parliament. 
His eldest brother is Mr. John Hardy, who sits for Dartmouth, 
and amuses the House by occasional tirades directed freely against 
Mr. Bright and the Liberalism which he chooses to identify with 


' “the honourable member for Birmingham,” spiced by digressions 





of an eccentric but almost always amusing character. Mr, Hardy 
was educated at Shrewsbury School and at Oriel. He went to the 
bar in 1840, but did not long or largely practise. It was in 1847 
a year after the repeal of the Corn Laws, that he first appeared on 
the public stage. Though mainly identified with rural and country 
life, his home being near Staplehurst, in Kent, Mr. Hardy isa 
native of Bradford, and his father represented that town for ten 
years, To present himself under the auspices of his party as a 
candidate for his native town was a natural proceeding, and more 
than one éxperience of electioneering at Bradford suggests that, 
though a manufacturing town, it is not notedly Radical or 
even Liberal in its preferences. Conservatism was at a great 
discount, however, in 1847, and amongst the defeats the failure of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy at Bradford must be numbered. At the close 
of the poll the numbers stood—for Mr. Busfield 933, for General 
Perronet Thompson 916, for Mr, Wickham 842, and for Mr. 
Hardy 798. For the next nine years Mr. Hardy devoted himself 
to the duties of his private station, performing the part in local 
administration and beneficence which has in all modern periods of 
our history served to prepare the gentry of England for the per- 
formance of whatever public tasks may afterwards devolve upon 
them. In 1856 he obtained access to Parliament as member for 
Leominster, and from that period the history of his rise in the State 
is simple and unmarked by incident. It is evident that he early 
impressed his colleagues in Parliament and his party friends with 
his competency for public life, and that impression has been 
deepened by every exhibition of his powers. In spite of an almost 
fanatical adherence to the squirearchical faith, Mr. Hardy has won 
the entire confidence of the House of Commons by business-like 
qualities and trustworthiness ; and it is the way of the House of 
Commons to tolerate even the most unintelligent prejudices of those 
whose practical qualities commend them to its favour. 

It happened that, soon after Mr. Hardy entered Parliament, a 
measure was proposed for submitting to arbitrators, instead of to 
inspectors, certain arrangements in factories intended for the pro- 
tection of the operatives. The Bill was promoted by the manu- 
facturers, but an amendment to its second reading was moved by 
Mr. Cobbett in the interest of the opt ratives. Mr, Hardy sup- 
ported the amendment in asbrewd and sound remonstrance against 
the retrograde legislation by which the manufacturers sought to 
weaken the operation of the factory laws. This was Mr. Hardy’s 
» of which the Working Men’s Con- 


maiden speech, and it was ont 
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servative Association can hardly fail to make capital, should it ever 
be necessary for Mr. Hardy to obtain that general popularity of 
which a University member is happily independent. Mr. Hardy 
sided with Lord John Manners and Mr. Cobbett, and against his 
present colleagues—whose Lancashire associations accounted for 
the course they took—Lord Stanley and Colonel Wilson-Patten. 
He demurred to the contention that there was uncertainty in the 
law as it stood. He denied that, if there were uncertainty, it could 
be more satisfactorily removed by the arbitrators the manufacturers 
desired than by the inspectors whom they were trying to get rid 
of. It was also, he said, an argument against the Bill, that no 
arbitrator's decision would have any force except in the individual 
case. If the manufacturers had any doubts, they could easily 
remove them at Westminster, and all the object of the Bill could 
be accomplished by a simple enactment requiring the use of strap- 
hooks. The subject occupied the House on several subsequent 
days in Mr. Hardy’s first session, and he continued to support the 
operative cause. In the same year he opposed, in a stiff Conser- 
vative spirit, a proposal for dispensing with some of the objection- 
able incidents of Dissenters’ marriages. His argument was, and it 
was characteristic of his method of viewing many topics, that every 
precaution should be taken to substitute for the publicity of the 
old-fashioned banns some arrangement equally public. His next 
appearance was one which indicated in another direction the same 
inclination for the old paths, or paths as much like them as 
possible, 

The speech to which we refer was delivered on the 25th June in 
the next year, in a Supply debate, on a question which is certain 
at no distant date again to employ his energetic eloquence, He 
defended the existing system of education against those who 
demanded one of a more national character. He spoke of a town 
in Prussia—the population of which must surely have consisted of 
heads of families in an extraordinary degree of excess—where, out 
of only 14,000 inhabitants, 10,000 were summarily convicted of not 
sending their children to school. This he argued would never do 
in England. Machinery would be comparatively useless, because 
the English could not be drilled into uniformity as Prussians could. 
With regard to the schools for the poor, Mr. Hardy expressed him- 
self most anxious that the inspectors should look carefully after 
the masters, to see that they gave their whole minds and their 
moral and religious feelings to the work. He defended the clergy 


against the charge of apathy, and attributed the failure of school | 


operations mainly to the early age at which children could earn 
money ; but he expressed the opinion which Mr. Henley is known 
to entertain, that the industrial teaching they got at work was as 
important a part of education to them as reading or writing. He 
declared himself absolutely opposed to an educational rate, and 
well satisfied with the “steady, uniform progress” education was 
making under “‘a system which fostered the voluntary energy of 
the people under a close and efficient Government supervision.” 
To this tone Mr. Hardy has pretty steadily adhered throughout his 
career, although last year he was necessarily led to appreciate more 
highly than he had ever before done the growing seriousness of the 
education question as one for practical treatment by statesmen. 
On one occasion he was supposed to exhibit an anti-educational 
prejudice in some observations which certainly were capable of 
and received from himself another explanation. It was on a Bill 
for exempting literary and scientific institutions from rates, which 
Mr. Hardy treated rather roughly, and in which he introduced 
some restrictive words. But he was careful to explain that he 
meant his observations and modifications as auxiliary to the 
measure, 


In the outset of his third session, Mr. Hardy had an oppor- 
tunity of repeating more systematically—and that in opposition 
to his futare colleague, Sir John Pakington—his educational views. 
He complained, as a true squire, of Sir John Pakington’s dis- 
position to underrate the services of those who preferred helping 
education in their own neighbourhoods to the advocacy of legis- 
lative action. He spoke for many of his countrymen, who were 
content to go on as their fathers had before them. Having heard 
of cases where education went on with work in the homes of the 
poor, he was not convinced that the absence of schooling was quite 
so bad athing as many assumed. He contrasted with this the 
operation of the education law in “ bureaux-ridden Prussia.” “He 
believed that a home education—the training of all the moral 
faculties—was a far better thing than high intellectual acquire- 
ments obtained in a school in which the master himself did not 
seek to impart a high moral tone to his pupils. Indeed, it was 
perfectly conceivable that parents might withdraw their children 
because of the low moral tone of some of the schools.” In all this 
we'can see nothing but the honest prejudice of a young politician 


re. 











prematurely wedded to almost obsolete ideas. Indeed, Mr. Hardy 
did not shrink from expressing the utmost resignation at the 
prospect of continued inaction in respect to education. ‘“ It was,” 
he said, “much more important to cultivate and improve the high 
moral tone of the people than to promote their intellectual pro- 
gression. Even if our grandchildren became a well-educated people, 
we might well be content.” 

As an example of Mr. Hardy’s firmnets of mind, a quality the 
more remarkable because he is particularly open to the assaults of 
temper during debate, it may. be noticed that he on one occasion 
received the thanks of Mr. Butt for having pointed out the unfair 
ness of the nomination of Irish revising barristers by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The only really striking quality, however, of Mr. 
Hardy’s Parliamentary life, during the first three sessions, was a 
constant and intelligent assiduity. Mr. Disraeli discerned this 
useful quality, and without perhaps hoping to develop so eminent 
a colleague as Mr. Hardy eventually proved, Lord Derby offered 
him, on acceding to office in 1858, the Under Secretaryship for 
the Home Department. During his tenure of that office he was, 
like other subordinates, limited to the business of his department, 
which he discharged in a very exemplary manner, except on two 
important occasions. On the first of these Mr. Hardy surprised 
the House by a display of that white heat as a debater for which 
he has since become so well known in the House, and which always 
makes him the best-cheered speaker on the Tory side. The occa- 
sion was the great party fight of May, 1858, when Mr. Cardwell 
moved a resolution condemnatory of the Earl of Ellenborough for 
his despatch censuring Lord Canning’s Oude land proclamation. Mr, 
Hardy distinguished himself first by a harsh satirical attack on the 
unfortunate Mr. Vernon Smith (now Lord Lyveden), whose por- 
trait as drawn by himself he ridiculed, and whom he pronounced 
to have utterly failed in his duty, even if he had tried to perform 
jt. In an equally sarcastic vein he introduced into his argument, 
as against Sir Charles Wood, who had spoken immediately before 
him, a description of the manner in which the Whig Ministers 
had one and all deserted Lord John Russell at the time when he 
resigned, just after the Crimean war, to save the Government, 
From these personal points he passed to a general defence of the 
conduct of the Government. “ In what way,” said he, “ have we 
been neglectful of the honour of England in India? Has it ever 
been asserted that Lord Ellenborough was slow to strike down 
those who were in arms against us—that his arm has ever been 
shortened in smiting those who insulted his country’s honour? but 
at the same time he would temper justice with mercy, and, reserving 
for vengeance those who continue in arms against this country, 
has he not held out the olive-branch of peace to those who will 
come in and submit to our power? It is said this despatch cannot 
be looked upon as merely expressing certain sentiments, but that 
we are to consider also the tone in which it is written. Surely, 
when the interests of millions are at stake—when, too, the honour 
and humanity of England are at stake—when the fate of a great 
empire like India trembled in the balance, men ought not to dip 
their pens in milk and water.” Mr. Hardy concluded by gravely 
arguing that if Lord Canning was so good and patriotic a man as 
he was represented to be, he would be delighted to be set right by 
Lord Ellenborough’s reproof. The speeches of subordinates in party 
fights are seldom much remembered, but at the moment Mr. Hardy’s 
speech was considered exceedingly effective, and its appearance in 
“Hansard” corresponds with the impression it made upon the 
House. 

The other speech to which we have referred was made in the 
debate on Lord Derby’s 1859 Reform Bill. On the subject of 
Reform Mr. Hardy has always been mainly characterized by a dis- 
position to treat Mr. Bright as a béte noir—as a specimen or sugges- 
tion of the terrible things which might happen to all that English- 
men hold dear if Radical doctrines were to prevail. In one passage 
of this 1859 speech he said he was weary of hearing Mr. Bright 
untruly spoken of, even by those who condemned his opinions, as 
having dealt fairly, and in an honest spirit, with the institutions 
and aristocracy of the country. “The hon. gentleman might 
deceive himself, but was he doing so when he told them that the 
aristocracy divided among them £70,000,000 a year, and used the 
funds of the country for the purpose of providing for their younger 
sons?” “ Who else,” he asked, “‘ had been found to say that we 
should fetch our institutions from America as we fetch our horse- 
tamers?” He warned the House that Mr. Bright’s moderation in 
that debate ought to warn all moderate men. He also quoted 
very effectively from Mr. Lowe a passage in which at Kidderminster 
he had spoken strongly against household and manhood suffrage, 
and claimed his vote, which it is well known that Mr. Lowe did 
not give, preferring to hold his anti-Reform views in abeyance til] 
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he had again held, and again lost, office. Mr. Hardy spoke now, 
as always until last year, with furious disdain of Mr. Bright’s 
“ating suffrage,” and, in concluding, referred as a proof of 
his own fairness of mind to his having abstained from voting 
in the Conspiracy Bill division, by which Lord Palmerston 
had been ejected from power—a fact equally to his honour as a 
conscientious man, and to the honour of the Premier who gave him 
share of the spoils he had conscientiously abstained from winning. 
It is worth mentioning, also, that in the same speech Mr. Hardy 
brought the accusation against the Whigs, so often urged of late, 
that they excluded the working classes in 1832 by abolishing the 
scot and lot votes. Next year the question of Reform was again 
raised by Lord John Russell’s Bill, and again Mr. Hardy expatiated 
on Mr. Bright’s iniquities, and especially on the absurd and fla- 
gitious compact made at Willis’s Rooms between the Manchester 
party and the Palmerstonians. He also denounced the “ coarse 
process” of lowering the franchise, dilated on the atrocious corrupti- 
bility and ignorance of the municipal electors, and insisted that a 


£6 franchise would destroy the Constitution by transferring power — first, because the broad principle on which their original exer- 





to a class who paid no Income-tax, and of whom comparatively | 


nothing was known. 
Mr. Hardy veiled very successfully in 1860 that desire for house- 
hold suffrage which we now know has always been predominant in 
the leading Tory minds. It is fair to remember, however, that he 
had not yet sat in the Cabinet. 

He was on his way, however, to that dignity—not propelled by 


On the whole, it must be admitted that 


of him by his chief and his colleagues. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Disraeli’s future policy is to be sufficiently Conserva- 
tive to consist with Mr. Hardy’s frequently reiterated opinions, or 
whether those frequently reiterated opinions are to be laid aside in 
deference to Mr. Disraeli’s accruing convictions of the necessity for 
progress, 








FINE ARTS. 


ns 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
[First Norice. ] 


Fotiowine the example of many of the younger Art societies, 
the Committee of Management for “The General Exhibition 
of Water-colour drawings,” assisted by some of the leading mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, have this winter thrown open the 
Dudley Gallery for the display of cabinet pictures in oil. In doing 
so we think the committee have exercised a sound discretion— 


tions were based by no means pledged them to the interests 
of one department alone in pictorial art, and secondly, because 
it would be obviously impolitic, if only from a financial point of 
view, to allow so admirable a gallery as that at the Egyptian 
Hall to remain empty during a season when, as recent experi- 


_ ments have proved, the art-loving public is largely represented 


any overwhelming force of ability, but borne forward just in time | 


to meet a great necessity of his party by their kindling enthusiasm 
for one who more heartily than any other living member of Par- 


That faith, with all his histrionic ability, Mr. Disraeli has never 
effectively set forth, though he has cleverly persuaded the squires 
to be content with something else. 
eloquence they found utterance given in a way that commanded 
respect on both sides to their most profound feelings, their most 
deeply-rooted prejudices. As the Conservative feeling went on 
strengthening during the last Parliament, Mr. Hardy, especially in 
consideration of his ardent defence of Church-rates, rose into great 
popularity, and his rising was always greeted more loudly than that 
of any other occupant of the front Opposition bench. The 
“serried ranks” behind could admire Disraeli and Lytton, they 
could appreciate Stanley and Northcote, but they could understand 
‘Gathorne Hardy, and to understand was to be enraptured by him, 
Mr. Gladstone meanwhile had ruined himself at Oxford by his 
Liberalism, and the best compliment that could be paid Mr. Hardy 
at the general election of 1865 was to carry him for the University 
against Mr, Gladstone, who stood by his cherished constituency 


But in Mr, Hardy’ “ready | 
Rai apneic gy tbomeens sary E logue is Mr. 8. Solomon’s “ Rosa Mystica” (3), a life-size 


in town. 
The present collection contains not a few works from the hands 
of men who have reached a high standard of professional skill; 


_ of many others whose excellence is of a popular and generally 


till the contest was absolutely decided against him. It was, there- 
fore, in some sort as a successful rival of Mr. Gladstone that Mr. | 


Hardy entered the present Parliament. In what. spirit he went 
through the contest may best. be understood by a speech which he 
made at the West Kent election in nominating Mr. Hart Dyke- 
He did not name Mr. Gladstone, whom he had just defeated. He 
turned all the force of his hustings invective on the party of which 
Mr. Gladstone was a member :— 

** How had Lord Russell maintained peace ? Lord Russell, like the 
cur dog at his owner’s gate, had barked at every dog that had passed, 
but had been afraid to bite at any. When the larger dogs turned 
upon him, he sneaked into his kennel; and in that way he maintained 


peace. He had dishonoured his country by the promises which he 
had broken, and by the threats which he had never dared to fulfil. 


ordinary devotional print. 


liament expressed what is usually the inarticulate faith of squires. attractive kind, while the mass of uninteresting specimens 


_ which crowd the walls of exhibitions when the object is to fill 


a given space with little care in selection, has been judiciously 
excluded from the room. ‘The first notable picture in the cata- 


study of the B. Virgin’s head, suggesting, both in sentiment and 
execution, a recent study of early Italian art. That such study 
should bear good fruit in the case of a painter possessed of 
such obvious talent as Mr. Solomon is what his old admirers 
must have hoped, and yet it may be doubted whether the result 
here indicated can be called satisfactory. In forming an 
estimate of the artistic worth of such a picture it is impossible 
for any unprejudiced critic to avoid asking himself, first, whether 
in the aim of ideal art to which it belongs the element of 
beauty should not largely enter, and secondly, whether in the 
work before him that element is adequately represented. Can 
this unhealthily pale, expressionless face, with its corpse-like 
lips, eyebrow-less eyes and carefully shrouded hair be called 
beautiful, or even interesting ? And if not, to what end was 
it painted? It neither represents a fact nor embodies any 
sentiment, higher than that which might be conveyed by an 
It is simply an affectation of style 


| —and of a style whose merits are lost in the sophistry of modern 


revival. Far different in character, and far more pleasing as a 
specimen of his inventive genius, is Mr. Solomon’s “ Love in 
Oblivion ” (37), a young and beautiful winged figure holding 
emblems and seated on a throne, round which field poppies 
have sprung up in wild luxuriance. Yet even here we have 
instances in detail of that singular perversion of taste which 
leads this artist and the little band to which he belongs into 
eccentricities which it would be difficult to defend by any appeal 


to ancient precedent, and still less by any recognised standard 


.... As to Reform, why there was not a Liberal in the kingdom | 


who ought not to blush when the name of Reform was mentioned. 


The Liberals had used Reform very much as the costermonger who | 


had a stupid donkey used the carrot. When the people found out the 
Liberals, and how their promises were never fulfilled, the Liberals 
then brought out the question of Reform and dangled it before the 
eyes of the people. So, when the costermonger found that the donkey 
would not go, he dangled the carrot in front of it, but as the donkey 
never got hold of the carrot, so from the Liberals they would never 
get a sound measure of Reform.” 


It may be presumed, from this specimen of his popular eloquence, 
that if ever Mr. Hardy should have to seek the favour of common 
householders, he will not be at a loss either for words or similes, 

We have now followed the career of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to the period at which it is needless for us 
to continue to recall the tenour of his way. After joining in the 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill, he entered the Cabinet 
as Poor-law Commissioner, and just had time to distinguish him- 
self by reforming the administration of the sick poor, which had 
become a flagrant scandal. When Mr. Walpole succumbed to the 
sad responsibilities of the Home Office, Mr. Hardy’s firmer hand 
grasped its seals ; and no one can say that either in resolution or in 
power of self-defence he has fallen short of the expectations formed 





of wsthetic taste. 

Under the title of “ Briefless” (12) Mr. Hayllar exhibits 
the portrait of a child who, having donned his father’s bar 
gown and wig, has flung himself into an arm-chair with a 
nonchalant air. But the nonchalance is not that of childhood, 
and there is a scornful curl on the lips of this little gentle- 
man which also seems unsuited to his age. The picture, 
however, is cleverly painted, and is a great advance on 
the works of a similar class which Mr, Hayllar has hitherto 
produced. Mr. Barwell’s Norwich barge “ Wafted away ” (24) 
down the river by the help of its large weather-beaten sail, at 
sunset, is powerful and effective in colour, nor without that 
simple pathos which is the chief charm in the treatment of 
such scenes. The attitude of the good-wife who, sitting in 
the stern of the vessel, buries her face in her hands in 
sorrow at parting from her friends is touching, because it 
violates no probability in the action of real life. There is 
a true spice of old-world humour in the sixteenth-century 
“Tinker” (51) of Mr. Marks, trudging through the snow 
with his pack and charcoal fire, while his faithful cur slinks 
after him. But the interest of such pictures is more than 
doubled when a second figure is introduced, and we venture 
to suggest that the next old English ditty which the artist 
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illustrates should be at least a pictorial duet. ‘ Across the 
Common ” (62) is an exquisite landscape by Mr. Henry Wallis, 
steeped in the mystery of late twilight, which subdues, without 
altogether concealing, the verdure of summer grass. Two 
graceful female figures to the right of the picture considerably 
enhance its effect, which is rendered in a truthful and master- 
like manner. 





——-— 
—_———— 





MUSIC. 


MoD.ue. KELLoGe, who continues to attract large audiences to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in spite of November fog, gained another 
success by her appearance on Saturday last, for the first“time here, 
as Linda, in Donizetti’s feeble “ Linda di Chamouni.” This too 
prolific composer seldom if ever did full justice to his powers by 
that deliberation and revision without which scarcely genius itself 
(unless of the very highest order) will produce much lasting result. 
The man who would not merely write but compose an entire act of 
a grand opera at a single sitting of a few hours, and send it forth 
as a finished production, had little idea of the indispensable toil by 
which alone real and permanent greatness is achieved. It must be 
a genius of rare spontaneous and facile power, such as that of 
Handel or Mozart, which can produce, cwrrente calamo, works that 
will stand the test of time. Donizetti possessed genius, but of a 
far lower order than this, and his “ fatal facility” of production 
is already finding its results in the oblivion of most of his 
numerous operas. “Linda” can scarcely survive very long, 
although, since its production for Madame Persiani in 1842, it has 
continued to find favour with stage sopranos, and acceptance with 
theatrical audiences, by reason of the opportunities afforded for 
brilliant vocalization, and the contrast of dramatic effect between 
the early scenes of Linda’s humble village life, her subsequent 
persecutions and madness, and final restoration and happiness. 
The music, however, is throughout weak in conception, shallow in 
construction, and meagre in instrumentation ; and is only tolerable 
in representation when aided by a performance of exceptional 
merit. In most respects this is the case with the present version at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. M4dlle. Kellogg gives a gentle grace and 
simplicity to the character of the humble Swiss girl, a touching 
pathos to the scene of her departure from her native valley and 
aged parents, while her scorn and defiance of the persecuting 
roué marquis, who follows her to her retreat in Paris, her frenzy 
and mental wandering at the supposed desertion of her lover, and 
the gradual restoration to reason and happiness on her return to 
home and a faithful lover, all evinced dramatic power of a high 
order. In vocal execution there were the same powers of brilliant 
execution, pathetic expression, and refined taste, as in her previous 
performances. Her air, “O luce di quest’ anima,” was a remarkable 
display of florid executive power, the final shake on the high O 
and D flat eliciting loud applause and an encore. Much repetition, 
however, of such exceptional and undesirable effort will probably 
diminish that pure and expressive quality of tone which now con- 
stitutes so great a charm in Malle. Kellogg’s performance. Such 
a Linda as Mdlle, Kellogg, and such an Antonio as Mr. Santley, 
give a factitious importance to Donizetti’s weak music, and help to 
confer vitality on a work little worthy of it. Mr. Hohler, as Carlo, 
was singing better than usual; music of this class being more 
adapted than that of the great masters to his powers, The new 
buffo, Signor Zoboli, was a lively and energetic Marquis, and 
Signor Foli an impressive Prefect. To-night (Saturday) Mdlle, 
Kellogg is announced for Zerlina in “ Don Giovanni.” 

Our two great choral institutions, the “Sacred Harmonic” 
and “National Choral” Societies, have each resumed their 
performances—for the thirty-sixth season in the one case, the 
eighth in the other,—and both with the same work, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah,” which now ranks next to Handel’s “ Messiah” in fre- 
quency of repetition. The performance in each case was similar 
to those of past seasons, Mr, Santley’s admirable singing of the 
important music given to the prophet being the prominent feature 
on both occasions. At the Sacred Harmonic Society, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington was the principal soprano, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby the contralto, and Mr. Perren (in consequence of Mr. Cum- 
mings’ indisposition) the tenor—the analogous positions in the 
performance by the National Choral Society being assigned to 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Lucy Franklein, and Mr. K. Gedge. 

The last Monday Popular Concert brought forward one of 
Handel’s “Twelve sonatas or solos for the German flute, hautboy, 
or violin, published about the year 1724,” according to Arnold ; 
but, according to M. Schoelcher, in 1733. The piece chosen was 
the third sonata, in A, capitally played, on the violin, by Herr 
Straus ; and accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Benedict, who 
gave much added effect by his admirable filling in of details on 





the figured bass, which forms the only accompaniment in the 
original, These sonatas, although containing frequent traits of 
the great man’s genius, are not comparable to the similar works 
of Bach, which are written specially for the violin and pianoforte, 
each instrument treated in an equally important manner, and the 
works altogether more finished and elaborate in development. 

Herr Ernst Pauer commenced on Wednesday afternoon another 
series of historical performances of pianoforte music similar to 
those which he has twice before given. On this occasion the 
progress of development, from the old clavecin or harpsichord to 
the modern pianoforte, was illustrated by a series of interesting 
extracts from the compositions of Kuhnau, Handel, Sebastian 
Bach, W. F. Bach, Emanuel Bach, Haessler, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Hummel, Liszt, and Thalberg—ranging in date from the close of 
the seventeenth century to the present day. These specimens—so 
different in style, and involving various and extreme difficulties— 
were admirably rendered by Herr Pauer. 

Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation Symphony,” composed in 1830, 
and since withheld from publication or hearing, is to be performed 
for the first time in this country at the Crystal Palace concert of 
to-day (Saturday). A private hearing of the rehearsal on Wed- 
nesday enables us to promise a rich addition to the highest class 
of instramental music, but on the special merits of the work we 
must comment next week. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue theatres are doing very badly, and the programmes are 
consequently being changed more frequently than is usual before 
Christmas. At the Haymarket Mr. Sothern has revived 
“Brother Sam,” in place of “Lord Dundreary.” The part 
played by Miss Nelly Moore is now represented by Miss 
Agnes Robertson. ‘“ Arrah-na-Pogue” has been withdrawn at 
the Princess’s, and its place is supplied with the “Colleen 
Bawn,” which has not been performed in London for several 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault still retain their original cha- 
racters, and the rest of the cast is efficiently represented by Miss 
Elsworthy, Mr. Dominick Murray, Mr. Atkins, and others. Mr. 
F. Lloyds has painted some picturesque scenery for this revival. 

The Amphitheatre, in Holborn, appears to have passed into 
the hands of an American circus company, who were a great 
attraction in Paris during the International Exhibition. The 
chief feature of their performance is the daring and graceful 
riding of Mr. Robinson, an American equestrian, who appeared 
a few years ago, we believe, at Astley’s. 

“The Way to get Married” has been replaced this week at 
the Olympic with “ The Game of Speculation ; ” and on Monday 
a new comedy, called “ From Grave to Gay,” will be produced, 
with Mr. Charles Mathews and Mrs. Striling in the chief 
characters. 

At the close of the short opera season, the Japanese jugglers 
will appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the management 
of Risley. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


So many different accounts have been given of the meteorology 
of Abyssinia, and so many conflicting statements have been 
made as to the temperature, that any reliable statistics are 


of value. The figures, therefore, which have been recorded 


by Dr. Blanc, who is now one of Theodore’s prisoners, 
are, we think, valuable. The observations of Dr. Blanc have 
been confined to the first four months of the year; but as 
these are the months during which, according to Mr. Disraeli, our 
expeditionary force will be most actively engaged, they are on that 
account of the more importance. According to Dr. Blanc, the 
highest temperature at noon during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, was 82°, and the lowest was 57°. The 
average noon temperature would be about 75°. As a rule, the 
weather is rather pleasantly warm than oppressively hot, and a good 
deal of rain falls. It must be remembered that this return applies 
only to Magdala. This is a point of importance, and one which 
receives too little attention. It is too common for writers to state 


the general temperature of the climate from their knowledge of the 
temperature in one particular locality—quite a different matter. 
The Government authorities of New Zealand are certainly to be 
praised for their zeal in the promotion of local science and in their 
efforts’ to investigate and develop the natural resources of the 
country. We have before us a blue-book, published at Christ- 
church, Canterbury, and brought out by Dr. Julius Haast, the 
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provincial geologist, in which this savant treats of the head-water: 
of the river Rakaia. This book is certainly the most elaborate and 
expensively-executed work of the kind we have ever seen. It is 
illustrated with numerous excellent maps, and contains twenty 
large chromolithographs, displaying the peculiar features of the 
mountainous country in which the river has its rise. These are 
veritable landscapes of no ordinary beauty, and, in excellence of 
workmanship, they rival the best productions of Messrs. Day & 
Son. The geological characters of the districts explored are dealt 
with in such an exhaustive manner as we might have anticipated 
at the hands of so eminent a worker as Dr. Haast. 

As a candidate for the prize of Medicine and Surgery (Montyon 
foundation) in the French Academy, M. Levasseur has sent ina 
curious treatise on the following subject : ‘“ Apparent Death, and 
the means of recognising it.” 

It is still a vexed question as to how far the roots of plants 
absorb certain elements of their food, such as carbonic acid, and 
we are therefore glad to see that M. Corenwinder has, after 
a long interval, once more applied himself to the solution of 
this problem. M. Corenwinder comes forward only because, in 
his opinion, very rash statements as to the functions of the 
roots have lately been made by M. Boussingault and others, 
He states it as his conviction that “plants have not the 
power of absorbing carbonic acid from the soil by their roots, or 
that at least the quantity which permeates the tissues from this 
source represents but a very small proportion of the total amount 
of carbon their tissues contain.” Boussingault stated that in the 
air contained in an ordinary soil he found no less than ten per 
cent. of carbonic acid. M. Corenwinder asks what is the source of 
this large quantity of gas, and replies that it arises from the mass 
of decomposing organic matter, leaves, &c., which in the processes 
of agriculture and by the influence of worms, &c., become 
embedded in the soil. M. Corenwinder, however, does not say 
what becomes of this carbonic acid. Liebig and other chemists 
answer the question better, in showing that the carbonic acid is 
taken up by water which percolates through the soil, and that it is 
then used in eroding rocks and dissolving up otherwise insoluble 
mineral matters. 

An American surgeon has suggested and carried out a good 
application of electricity to surgery. He has constructed a sort of 
probe in the form of a pair of forceps, whose limbs are isolated, 
and connected with the wires of a battery. This probe is employed 
in gunshot wounds in searching for the ball. If it touches a ball 
the isolation is broken, and a current being formed, a small bell in 
connection with the battery is caused to ring. The idea is an 
admirable one theoretically ; it only remains to be seen whether 
the tissues themselves, in the absence of a ball, may not be suffi- 
cient to complete the current, and thus give an indication of the 
presence of a ball where no ball existed. 

M. Bellamy recommends the employment of the sub-sulphate of 
alumina as both a qualitative and quantitative test for organic 
matter in water. When added to water which contains organic 
impurity, a precipitate is thrown down which is of a triple nature, 
being due to the influence of the quantity of water, of earthy 
bicarbonates, and of organic matter. The latter is deposited in a 
few hours, surrounded by the alumina with which it has combined. 
He conducts the process in a graduated tube, and considers that 
the height of the deposit gives a fair, though rough, indication of 
the proportion of organic matter present. We, however, doubt the 
value of so loose a method. 

An effort is being made to try the cultivation of the silkworm— 
the oak-feeding species—in Ireland. At the last evening scientific 
meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, Dr. De Ricci read a paper 
on the Japanese oak-feeding silkworm, Bombyx Japonica. The 
author's attempts to rear the worm have been, it is said, com- 
paratively successful. There is, however, this obstacle to be over- 
come in the matter : the worm comes into the world before the oak- 
leaves, and until this little natural difficulty is arranged in some 
satisfactory manner, we fear the Japanese silkworm will find its 
hew condition of life more peculiar than agreeable. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornivxe. 


Tue money market remains in an anomalous and unsatisfactory 
position, With enormously large supplies, the willingness to lend 
"in inverse proportion to the means of lending, from an exag- 
tated distrust, which refuses to confide in the recuperative 
"ergies of the country. Every banker and every discounter is 


scuiniintii daeidiiinaiaeitatiniemnatiias —— — ——— 


afraid to take the initiaffve in showing confidence ; and so, from 
the fear of incurring ordinary trade responsibilities, the common 
avenues to confidence are closed. So each successive return from 
the Bank of England shows an increase of deposits and a decrease 
of securities ; and trade, where it is not falling off, remains on a 
dead-level of dulness fatal to the coutinuous occupation of industry. 
A week ago the rates for the best bills in the open market were 
quoted at 13 to 1# percent. The rates now are 14 to 12 per cent., 
yet the money which might be profitably engaged in good 
domestic bills, is still held in useless reserve from no other reason 
than that some portion of the liabilities arising out of the events of 
1866 are still hanging over the public. The effect of this upon the 
superior class of domestic traders is that they are, as far as possible, 
dispensing with banking assistance. As they find their discount 
facilities contracted they contract their discount operations, but 
enlarge their drawing accounts ; and so they are drifting, as it 
were, into the ease and independence of a cash system of business, 
A remarkable illustration of this transition from one practice to 
the other is to be found in the return of paid clearings for the 
week ending Wednesday last, the 27th inst, The aggregate was 
only £48,620,000, being by several millions the lowest that has 
appeared since the issue was first commenced in May last. 

As to the position of the Bank of England under these circum- 
stances, the last returns (Nov. 27) shows precisely analogous 
features. There is a falling off in business, and an increase in 
resources. The private securities are at the very lowest point in 
the year, being only £16,627,914, while the unemployed reserve of 
notes and coin amounts to £13,507,208. The bullion stands at the 
large aggregate of £22,058,568, while the note circulation is 
£23,551,360, so that every note is represented by somewhere 
about 193. in the pound in gold. Considering what must be lost 
in interest alone on this sum, independently of the absence of 
business, it is not surprising to hear, as we do on all sides, that 
dividends are not likely to be maintained. It need only be added 
that the banking interest, and not the public, are responsible for 
the reduced distributions that are expected in January. 

The stock markets have for a long time been deserted by the 
public, so that the movements therein have presented little more 
than local importance. The public have been deterred entering 
them by the unsettled state of Continental politics as well as by 
the peculiarity of the money market. But within the last few days 
some tendencies to improvement have appeared, based, apparently, 
upon a stronger feeling of confidence in the maintenance of peace, 
and upon the obvious desire of several foreign countries, suffering 
from indebtedness and impecuniosity, to stand well in the only 
great market that is indispensable to national borrowers. Thus 
while our own Consols have recovered until they stand at 94{ to 95, 
with the January dividend included, a substantial advance has 
been established in Turkish, Spanish, Italian, and some other 
foreign stocks, which, more or less, are speculative in character, 
from the needy position of their Governments, As to Turkey, a 
semi-official announcement has appeared that the money is in 
hand, in full, to pay the dividend on the Five per Cent. Bonds of 
1865, 

Foreign loans have, under these circumstances, naturally been 
suggested, and there is no valid reason against their introduction, 
seeing that no better employment is likely yet to be opened for 
our capital. We have very good reason to believe that the 
intended French Loan will be brought out in the course of 
January ; and it will certainly be a success, seeing that peace is no 
longer menaced, and that the chief use of the money will be in the 
internal improvements of the country. The amount is expected to 
be 500,000,000f., or £20,000,000 sterling. We have, also, 
sufficient reason to believe that in the forthcoming Congress or 
Conference, it is the intention of the Italian Government to offer 
to his Holiness the Pope, under sufficient guarantees, a subvention 
of 200,000,000 lire per annum, or £8,000,000 sterling, from the 
time that the King of Italy shall take possession of Rome and the 
Pontifical States. We are glad to hear these statements, because 
their reception, as well as their proposal, indicates a desire to 
discard from the public mind the eternal fear of war, in order to 
secure the advantages of peace. 


The Messrs Belding, Keith,& Co., American bankers and merchants, 
report that United States 5-20 and 10-40 Bonds at present prices pay 
over 8 per cent. and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively, In their 
circular they say “Our advice is, hold your 5-20's if you bave con- 
fidence in the implied faith of the United States Government to pay 
them in gold; but if you have not, then we recommend you to ex- 





change for 10-40's of which there can be no question as to their 
redemption in specie. Although the rate of interest is one per cent, 
less than 5-20’s, yet on the present prices they pay over 7 per cent. 





per annum. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SIR PHILLIP FRANCIS.* 


Sirk Puitur Francis was of Irish family, and his character 
exhibits many of those national traits which, while they would 
escape those only superficially acquainted with the country, 
reveal themselves at once to any one who has studied closely 
the finer instinets of the people from whom Burke, Sheridan, 
Swift, and Goldsmith sprang. His father was a kindly and 


affectionate parent, with a much more liberal and warm-blooded | 


nature than that possessed by his son, and in the letters pre- 
served in these volumes we find him from first to last inculcating 
good principles and sound English. Francis availed himself of 
advice on the latter point to the credit of his tutor; in the 
former he was as indifferent as any other fine gentleman of his 
period. 

The identity of “Junius” is, of course, the grand centre 
of interest in this book, but on reading carefully all that is said 
on the mystery, we confess we find it just as great a mystery 
as ever. ‘There is, indeed, a moral certainty that Francis and 
“‘ Junius ” were one, but the evidence is not logically convincing. 
The whole tone of Francis’s life, his reserve, his suppressed 


cynicism, his hatred of those who thwarted him, his habit of | 


booking the weaknesses and failures of those about him, are 
exactly the qualities and habits which we should have expected 
to find in “Junius.” Although his biographers make out as 
good a case as they can for their subject, we must confess he 
does not strike us as being by any means an amiable or esti- 
mable personage. The best thing to be said for him was his 
affection for his wife or wives, though this did not prevent him 
from seducing the wife of a Swiss gentleman in India. He 
was accustomed to write the most uxorious letters to his 
“dearest Betsy,” in which, occasionally, the phrases stuttered 
under an influence which took away from the value of those 
epistles. He must be allowed the credit of marrying a portion- 
less girl in a romantic fashion ; and his industry was sufficient 
to amount to a virtue. He mastered Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Italian; studied Bacon and Locke profoundly, 
political economy (as it was then known), and wrote a vast 
number of essays for his own instruction in politics and law. 
The second volume of this work is by far the most interest- 
ing. A great part of it relates to the time when Francis held 
an Official employment in India under Hastings. Hastings he 
seems to have detested with a bitterness which provoked him 
into a challenge. When the affair came off Francis was 
severely wounded. He refused to see his antagonist, when the 
latter called on him during his convalescence. The social life 
of the English in India is capitally photographed in the jottings 
given from Francis’ diary. There seems to have been the usual 
amount of scandal even at that comparatively carly period; 
and when we read about the drawing-room and back-stairs 
jealousies, the quarrels about precedence and visiting, Sir 
William Mansfield’s pickles, and Lady Mansfield’s instructions 
to officers, turn up again in our recollection with fresh force 
and picturesqueness. The story of Madame Grand is as 
amusing as anything in a Spanish comedy ; and is all the more 
amusing when read as we find it here in the language of the 
injured husband, who seems to have had a good riddance of his 
spouse. When he heard that Francis had been caught in his 
house, he “ rose up from table” (he had been dining out), “ ran 
to the terrace, where grief, by a flood of tears, relieved itself 
for a moment.” Francis meanwhile ranaway, while Monsieur 
was crying, and left Sir George Shee, Mr. Shore, and a 
Mr. Archdekin, prisoners in his place—they, it would appear, 


having aided the delinquent to escape from the servants of | 


M. Grand. Francis refused to fight on this occasion—a 
singular thing on his part, as he was ready enough with his 
pistol; but he probably considered that his life was a little too 
valuable to place it in risk for the sake of M. Grand. He was, 
however, fined 50,000 sicca rupees, with costs of suit, and 
then took the lady under his protection. She afterwards 
became the wife of Talleyrand, and distinguished herself by 
mistaking Humboldt for Robinson Crusoe, and asking him at 
dinner if his man Friday was quite well. Francis related his 


adventure to his second wife, who seemed quite proud of the | 


whole business. 


An amusing incident related here shows us how the manners | 


of the world have changed. Francis had a quarrel with a 


member of the House, which resulted in his sending a challenge, | 


or an apology to be signed as an alternative. He employed as 
his ambassador on the occasion 2 Captain Macnamara, a fellow- 





* Memoirs of Sir Phillip Francis, K.C.B., with Correspondence and Journals. 
Commenced by the late James Parkes, Esq.; Completed and Edited by Herman 
Merivale, M.A. Two vols, London: Longmans, 


countryman, who seemed to be as touchy as Sir Luciys 


_ O’Trigger. Macnamara succeeded in settling matters amicably, 
and very shortly afterwards asked Francis to perform a simila; 
office for him. Francis could not well refuse, and the part 
went out, but were interrupted by a clergyman, who put ap 
end to the proceedings after a brace of shots had beep 
exchanged :— 

‘* By this time Macnamara was looking at his watch, and expressing 
some anxiety at finding it so late. ‘ Why,’ said Francis, ‘ we shall 
back to town in very good time for the Park or Gardens ?’—‘y, 
but, my dear friend, I have a carriage waiting for me at the inn here. 
for the fact is that I have another little affair of the same natare g 
few miles farther off, and I am afraid that the other party will have 
to wait for me, which has always an awkward appearance in gnch 
cases. —‘ Very true! but pray am I to accompany you?’—‘I am 
sorry to say I have another friend, who would be affronted if I were 
to ask any one as second in this affair, and I am to call on him on my 
road, and if I disappont him it will probably produce a third meeting, 
which for the pleasure of your company and assistance I shall not 
mind if you will be my friend; but it was a favour I could not 
previously ask, having been of so little service to you.’ ” 


Francis remained as silent as the Sphynx in reference to 
“Junius.” No hint, no clue could be got from his conduct or 
speech. Moore says that Rogers was once simple enough to 
call on Francis and ask him point blank whether he wrote 
* Junius.” He returned with a discomfited look. The 
questioned him as to his success. ‘I do not know whether he 
is Junius,” was the reply; “ but I am sure he is Brutus,” 
Francis was a handsome man in appearance, and rather vain 
of it as most handsome men—and for that matter most ugly 
men—are. He was never quite able to suppress those indica- 
tions of Celtic feeling which no veneer could altogether hide, 
“When his feelings were deeply stirred every feature, every 
gesture, spoke. Even when late in life, his colour would rise, 
his lips quiver, his eyes seem to flash fire.” He was evidently 
a man full of sentiment, but too proud, and with too proper 
an estimate of character to wear his heart on his sleeve, He 
used his sensibility for the purpose of knowing how to hurt 
others, and at the close what was a dismal affectation became 
his real nature. He often said harder things than he thought, 
—although no man, supposing him to be Junius, could think 
harder things than he wrote. He once said before a large 
company, “ Never give, never lend, never pay anything to any 
body on any account.” Still he had an eccentric disposition 
towards charity, which took the form of relieving people who 
had been burned out of their houses by fire. It seems to have 
been as much a whim, however, as a taste for riding on a fire- 
engine. His table-talk does not shine with any remarkable 
brilliancy if we are to judge by the specimens given by our 
authors. This, however, is not bad :— 

“ The most dangerous of men is an active fool. There is not stuff 


enough in a fool to make an honest man. It is possible to cures 
fool of a folly, but you cannot cure him of being a fool.” 


He suffered severely from physical ailment during the 
closing years of his life, although the vigour of his intellect 
never abated. He troubled himself little, if at all, about 
religion, and died as calmly as an infant, without any spiritual 
consolations. Our readers will find an impartial and distinct 
portrait of him by Mr. Merivale, who alludes to his “ perverse 
malevolence,” and “ the vindictive and rancorous quality of his 
animosities ” with a courage and a truth rare amongst biogt®- 





phers. In fact, by all except those around his own fireside 
Francis was a person to be feared and disliked. His careet 
was consequently a comparative failure considering the eminent 
qualities he possessed. We have purposely refrained from 
dwelling on the Junius topic as we could not do justice to 
the research and skill of Messrs. Merivale and Parkes ™ 
the space at our disposal; but, from what we have said “9 
quoted, our readers can perceive that this work is one of the 


| most interesting and important of the season. 








AN ENGLISH CIVILIAN UPON ITALY-* 


UNpER an unnecessarily offensive title, an English Civiliat, 





who for eight years was in official connection with Italy, “ee 
us in this book his impressions of the people, a resume is 
events that led to the annexation of the Two Sicilies, his vie 

' on the state and prospects of the country, and some re 
| anecdotes which are occasionally amusing. As the poo 
| sympathies are with the movement which has effected ed 
unity, it is to be presumed that his view of the new aan , 
will not be an unfavourable one if he can help it; and when 
dwells with admiration on the national characteristics 





* The Trinity of Italy; or, the Pope, the Bourbon, and the Victor. Londo 
Edward Moxon & Co. 
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ee 
Italians, we have reason to fear that there is good ground for 
the defects he attributes to them. The time for indiscriminate 
Jaudation of the Italian character, if it could ever have done 
, is past; the time for candour and plain speaking has 
come. Italy has been made. The small portion of territory 
which does not belong to the kingdom is still Italian, and it 
cannot be long before Pope and King come to terms, and 
all heartburning on that score cease. There is, in truth, no 
reason now why the nation should not develop its power of 
self-government, so as to justify the hopes of those who have 
rejoiced in her unification and the elimination of the stranger 
fom her soil. But of course the task is not an easy one. 
What is wanting to it is a master mind, and this is the 
ope element of success which Italy needs most and asks for in 
yain. The native doctors who bled Cavour to death opened a 
wound in the new kingdom which has yet to be staunched. 
He, possibly, would have known how to blend into common 
action the energies which ever since his decease have been 
tripping one another up, and it would seem that the aspirations 
of all Italians who are wise as well as patriotic are for 
another Cavour. There is too much truth in the lament that 
since his death the business of Parliament has been to appor- 
tin blame, or to throw blame without apportionment, on 
successive Ministries ; to expose the impracticable pride of one 
Minister, the vanity of another, the subserviency of a third. If 
we would have a picture in little of the great virtues and the 
eat vices of the Italian character, our writer would have us 
find it in the Italian Parliament. But, unfortunately, the vices 
are distinctive, and the virtues are those with which Italy 
could for a time dispense. There is pervading the assembly 
the national sense of courtesy, dignity, decorum. Eloquence 
isnot wanting, nor are its denunciations of venality or inca- 
ity unsparing. But he complains, and Europe is witness to 
the fact, that all this comes to no practical point, and that the 
results of the labours of the Italian Parliament thus far have 
been double taxation, overwhelming debt, hopeless deficit, com- 
plete humiliation, both by land and by sea, of those forces for 
the support of which that intolerable load has been assumed, 
This is too strongly put as regards the army, for Custozza, 
though a defeat, was very far indeed from a disgraceful one; nor 
can Lissa be so described with truth. But though the Italians 
did no discredit to their country in those engagements, neither 
the Government nor the Legislature derived honour from them, 
Nor can we look hopefully to the future if this writer is correct 
when he says that “ One word, if it become a living truth, is 
alone required to regenerate Italy, and to reconstitute, from 
the fragments of ancient civilization and the ruins of crumbled 
despotisms, a nation worthy of their great intellectual pre- 
eminence,” and ‘‘ that word is good-faith.” 

Amongst the personal portions of the English Civilian’s book 
aethose which relate to King Ferdinand II., and to his son, 
Francis II.—if any interest can be said to attach to a character 
so vacuous as that of the latter prince. Our writer’s impres- 
sions of the former, though favourable enough, convey the idea 
of a man who would have made a better ruler under happier 
circumstances. He bore a striking personal resemblance to 
the later busts of the Emperor Nero; but though, like Nero, 
he was absolute and crael, his cruelty was rather the result of 
policy than of natural inclination. He abhorred the punish- 
ment of death, and strove hard, it is here said, to avoid its 
application even in the case of his own intended assassin, 
Agostino Milano. With a more liberal education, his intellec- 
tual power, which was conspicuous, could not have been 
dwarfed, nor his energetic character misapplied. It was his 
misfortune that he knew no people but his own subjects, and 
that he had conceived the idea that “ universal untruthfulness 
‘ould only be dealt with by a yet more profound and subtle 
untruth.” Thus no one was sure of him. The captivity of 
Poerio commenced by his arrest on the evening after he had 
breakfasted with the King, and after the latter, while they 
moked their cigais together walking under the orange-trees 
on the terrace of the palace, had opened to the Count views 
vhich persuaded him that there was a bright future in store 
ot his party and country. One of his most striking traits 
¥as his power of fascinating all who came in contact with him, 
™ matter how intensely prejudiced he had been beforehand. 
All hatred and malice vanished before the magic charm of 

‘manner the moment that he addressed himself to you.” 
tis puzzling to understand how a prince with this power, and 

® Intellectual qualities which our writer ascribes to him, 
‘ould have governed so unwisely, and have left behind him 
‘reputation of such ill-odour. He could elicit from every man’s 
“uversation what was most valuable in him; he was keenly 





Mquisitive upon all subjects of engineering, architecture, military 
tory, scientific inventions, &c.; and he had also the greatest | 





industry and application to business, rising at four and going 
daily through the business of the State, even in matters so 
minute as an appointment to the humblest post. Of course, 
this had its evils. It carried absolute government to a fatal 
extreme ; and when the crown descended to his son, who was 
the very opposite of his father, and of whose emptiness of brain 
and total want of energy our writer gives a pitiable picture, it 
was evident that the whole system must collapse at the first 
external shock. In truth, the utter rottenness of the Govern- 
ment, the corruption of the men who had been rather 
Ferdinand’s clerks than his Ministers, and the astonishing 
incapacity of the King, strip Garibaldi’s invasion and con- 
quest of the Two Sicilies of nine-tenths of its romance, 
while they add to the heroism of the young Queen, to whom, 
and certainly not to her husband, if the stories told of him 
here are true, must be attributed the gallant defence of Gaeta. 
But to Ferdinand is due the merit of having kept down 
brigandage during his reign, and our Civilian sees in its rise 
ever since a protest against the new order of things; “a 
protest impossible without the active or tacit adherence of the 
majority of the people.’ Hardly a greater trial, however, 
could have been devised for any people, more especially 
Neapolitans, than the sudden change from a Government 
shaped by one will, and that the strong will of a mind narrowed 
by education and habit, to constitutional Government. The 
new rule has had but a short time in which to doits work. But 
if, as we doubt not, the views of this writer are correct, what is 
needed is the cultivation of a new habit of mind by all 
Italians, which granted, he sees nothing to prevent them from 
becoming one of the greatest nations of Europe. 








THE REFORM ACT AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE.* 


Tue legal profession will no doubt find this edition of the 
Reform Act of last session very useful. The provisions of the 
Act are commented upon both with learning and ingenuity ; 
and the measure is abundantly illustrated by references both to 
the Reform Act of 1832, other Acts which are incorporated 
with it, and to the cases which bear upon the general subject 
with which it deals. Mr. Anstey is perhaps sometimes rather 
too diffuse in his observations, and some of his criticisms strike 
us as rather ingenious than sound; but still, upon the whole, 
his work deserves a place on the shelves of any lawyers who 
are concerned in the cases which are certain to arise under 
the Act. We cannot, of course, here enter minutely into the 
merits of a purely professional work, and we should dismiss 
it with these few words of commendation, if it did not contain 
one section which is of general interest: Mr. Anstey stoutly 
maintains that as the Act stands it will admit women to the 
suffrage. Although the point is not new, it has never before 
been argued so fully as it is here; and it is therefore worth 
our while to see what can be said for a proposition which is 
fraught, if it can be sustained, with such important and such 
unlooked-for consequences. 

The Reform Act of 1867 declares that “ every man of full age” 
and possessing certain qualifications shall be entitled to a vote. 
Now by another Act, known as Lord Romilly’s Act (13 & 
14 Vict. c. 21), it is provided that “in all Acts, words im- 
porting the masculine gender shall be deemed and taken to 
include females, unless the contrary be expressly provided,” 
Reading these two Acts together, it occurred to Mr. Denman 
while the Reform Bill was passing through the House that 
the word “ man” must, under the provisions of Lord Romilly’s 
measure, be taken to include women. He accordingly twice 
questioned the Government on the subject. On one occasion 
he did not receive any answer at all, and on the other Mr, 
Disraeli returned one which was palpably erroneous, The right 
hon. gentleman said that it was provided that in this Act words 
importing the masculine gender should not include females; 
but an examination of the Act will show that it contains no 
provision of the kind. It is clear, therefore, that the word 
“man” must be construed according to the general rules 
applicable to the interpretation of statutes, and especially with 
reference to Lord Romilly’s Act. It is at this point that 
Mr. Anstey takes up the argument, and without expressing 
any decided opinion upon the validity of the reasoning with 
which he supports his views, we must say that it appears to 
us to possess very great cogency. He shows that even apart 
from Lord Romilly’s Act there is authority for holding that in 
the construction of statutes, and more especially of statutes 
which concern the Constitution of the realm, the word “ man” 


* Notes u ~ the Representation of the People Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Vict, o. 102) 
with Appentions. By Thomas Chisholm Anstey, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
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must be read in its largest and most general sense, that is to 
say, as extending to both sexes; and he then proceeds to inquire 
whether there is anything in the legal status of a woman 
incompatible with the exercise of the franchise. He assures 
us that he can find no authority whatever, except a question- 
able dictum of Sir E. Coke’s, for the position that a woman’s 
vote cannot be received at an election; while, on the other 
hand, there are extant many Parliamentary returns for cities 
and boroughs from the earliest times which were made by 
female electors and yet were received by the House of Commons. 
Nor is that all. In 1739 a case came before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench involving the right of a female to exercise the scot and 
lot franchise of the city of London at elections of city officers. 
The Court decided, after a lengthened argument, in favour of 
the woman; and although they did not expressly hold—for 
that point was not, and could not be raised before them—that 
she could also exercise the Parliamentary franchise, they did 
not conceal their opinion that she was if duly qualified entitled 
to do so. The Chief Justice, Sir William Lee, referring to an 
earlier case (that of Holt v. Lyle) says that— 


“The opinion of the judges was that a femme sole, if she has a 
freehold” [in a county as it seems], ‘may vote for members of 
Parliament,” and that ‘‘ women when sole had a power to vote 
In Lady Packington’s Case, [she] returns to Parliament, that the 
Sheriff made a precept to her, as lady of the manor, to return two 
members to Parliament In the case of Holt v. Lyle it is 
determined, that a femme sole freeholder”’ [in counties} ‘‘ may claim 
~~ for Parliament men; but, if married, her husband must vote 
or her,’ 


Mr. Justice Page, in the same case, said, “I see no dis- 
ability in a woman from voting for Parliament men;” and 
Mr. Justice Probyn adds, “The best rule seems to be that 
those who pay have a right to nominate whom they will 
pay to.” That is certainly a strong authority to show 
that there was nothing repugnant to the general prin- 
ciples of the law in a woman’s exercise of the franchise. 
We must refer those who wish to see all that may be said on 
this point to Mr. Anstey’s ingenious and learned argument, of 
which our space will only permit us to indicate the salient 
features. But we think it clear that there is at any rate a 
good deal to be said in favour of the view for which he con- 
tends ; and we certainly hope that the supporters of the female 
suffrage will not allow the question to drop. In one of our 
Australian colonies, the franchise has actually been conferred 
upen women by the use of jthe word “ person,” accidentally 
inserte! in an Act of the Legislature; and it would cer- 
tainly be not a little curious if a similar consequence should be 
found to follow from the use, in our English Act, of the 
word “ man,” construed as it must be by the rules laid down 
in Lord Romilly’s measure, and by the principles which have 
governed the decisions of the Courts in the cases to which Mr. 
Anstey has directed our attention. 


NEW NOVELS.* 


Tue words in which “ Mynchin” has been advertised convey 
a somewhat pathetic appeal to a reviewer's feelings. They 
speak of it as the work “ of an unknown author,” so we may 
suppose it to be a first book, and therefore, like a maiden 
speech in Parliament, entitled to an indulgent hearing. And 
we are glad to be able to speak well of it in some respects. 
The principal feature in the plot is so improbable as to be 
somewhat ludicrous, although it is intended to be extremely 
pathetic; but the rest of the story will pass muster well 
enough. The account of Grace Homfrey’s girlhood is interest- 
ing and pretty, and her mother’s way of talking has a spice of 
originality in it. We cannot, however, say much in praise of 
Gascon Knollys, the handsome squire and chief landowner of 
Mynchin, an aristocrat possessing “a glorious physique,” and 
a “ powerfully intellectual and deeply compassionating” expres- 
sion. 
conscious of a very unpleasant skeleton in his cupboard, one 
which in his case takes the form of an erring wife, whom he 


dead, and putting up a monument to her memory in the parish 
church. Having done this he makes himself tolerably comfort- 
able at home, for he is “ altogether original and intellectual.” 
It must be understood, however, that “the god-like dignity of 
bearing, and the archangelic expression of this man, were 


Mynchin, Three vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 


Capital Punishment. A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
**Can She Keep the Secret,” &c. London: Saunders & Otley. 

Oliver Wyndham. A Tale of the Great Plague, By 
London; Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 
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Like many other apparently fortunate persons, he is | 


intellectual rather than moral emanations.” This may account 
for his falling in love with his wife’s sister Eleanor, and trying 
to induce her to marry him. Of course she does not know 
that her sister is still alive, but after some wavering it occurs 
to her that such a marriage would never be recognised by the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which she is a member, so she 
leaves Mynchin House and its fascinating owner, and goes 
abroad. After some years she determines to enter a convent, 
and fortune wills that she should select the very establishment 
in which her sister is immured. Meanwhile, little Grace Hom. 
frey has grown up into a beautiful woman, with whom her 
cousin James is desperately in love. During the same interval, 
also, her father has become an advanced Radical, so he votes 
against his landlord at a general election, and Mr. Knollys 
revenges himself by giving him notice to quit his farm. Soon 
afterwards the farmhouse is burnt down, and the suspicion of 
having set it on fire falls on Mr. Homfrey. In order to saye 
him from prosecution Grace consents to marry Mr, Knollys, 
although she has been in love with her cousin ever since he 
saved her life the night of the fire, and the pang of parting 
from him is very sharp. Two years pass by, during which 
Grace is an obedient, but not a loving, wife to Gascon Knollys, 
and he begins to repent of having compelled ber to marry him 
while she cared for some one else. At last one evening in 
walk his first wife and her sister, who have come from 
their convent to expostulate with him. Several exciting scenes 
ensue, ending with his death, and Grace is left a young 
and charming widow. Eventually all goes well, and she is 
made happy for life. There is considerable promise in the 
book, if it really is the work of a young writer, and we should 
imagine that it is so from the crudity of the ideas to which it 
gives a rather pretentious utterance. Its tone is good and 
healthy, its dialogue is for the most part natural, and some, 
at least, of its characters are rendered interesting. It has in 
Grace an attractive heroine, whether as child, girl, wife, or 
widow, and that is one of the chief requisites for a story's 
success, 

Why the author of “Capital Punishment” should have 
chosen such a strange subject and such a singular title fora 
novel, does not very plainly appear. There is no particular 
moral purpose in the book, unless it be to deter young men 
from being insolent or impetuous, and to make a feeble protest 
against public executions. Its plot is sufficiently simple. An 
old gentleman who has made his money by trade buys an 
estate which used to belong to a member of the county aristo- 
eracy, but which became so distasteful to its owner that he let 
it go into the market. Mr. Carr, the new proprietor, gets on 
tolerably well with his neighbours, and so does his amiable 
though thickset daughter Eleanor; but his son Denzil, who is 
as hot-tempered as he is handsome, quarrels with Mr. Augustus 
Fibb, the ill-mannered son of the local attorney, and ultimately 
murders him. This hasty proceeding makes him the subject 
of that capital punishment which gives the book its title. His 
father dies, and his sister makes a present of the estate to the 
grandson of the former owner. The characters of Eleanor 
Carr, and of a pretty and artistic servant-maid named Elsie, 
are pleasantly described, and there is little fault to be found 
with the story, especially as it has the modesty to fill only one 
volume. ; 

A good deal of information about the Plague of London 1s 
to be found in the story of “ Oliver Wyndham,” which is, how- 
ever, not a novel but a moral tale fitted for the Sunday 
reading of a serious family. For that it seems to be admirably 
qualified. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
Fighting the Flames. By R. M. Ballantyne. (James Nisbet.) 

“ Fighting the Flames” is a story all about the doings of the 
London Fire Brigade. It is a capital boy’s book, and introduce 
us to lots of exciting scenes and hair-breadth escapes. The adven- 
tures of Master Willie Willders will be followed with breathless 
interest by such young readers as are fond of hearing of the doings 
of poor urchins in the streets of London. There is one terrific 


has immured in a convent at Rome, giving out that she is | account of a fire which will probably keep the boys who read it awake 


which 


for some nights after in dread of some such awfal event as that . 
Ww , 


is here delineated. Mr. Ballantyne writes with some degree of po 
The incidents occurring in chapter xiii. are very well set forth. We 
commend his design to extol the valour of the Fire Brigade. His 
praises could hardly have found a better vebicle ; and it is certs 
that in addressing himself to boys he will win an enthasiastic 


We could wish, however, that he had not attempted ba be 
nvariably 


he whole, 


audience. . 
fanny. His jokes are of the weakest conceivable kind, and i 
mar the point they are obviously introduced to illustrate. Ont 


er" . , B d. 
however, thia is a boy’s book which we very cheerfully recommen 
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—— 
A Practical Guide to the Study of the Italian Lanjuage. 


By A. Biaggi. (Williams & Norgate.) 

This book is of a very miscellaneous nature: it contains a 
yocabulary (very useless—as a dictionary entirely supersedes such 
g thing); dialogues, very useful and very fairly prepared; and, 
lastly, materials for translating from Italian into English, and from 
English into Italian, both most indispensable. The notes appended to 
the English given for translation into Italian are copious and good, 
and will afford the pupil every requisite assistance in rendering such 
idioms and expressions as are not to be found in ordinary dictionaries. 





Borin Littéraire. By Charles H. Schneider. (Oliver & Boyd.) 
This is a collection of anecdotes, jeux de mots, enigmas, and poetry, in 
French. What little merit there is in the book is entirely due to the 
authors from whom Mr. Schneider has made extracts. There is not a 
single trace, that we see throughout the whole volume, of work on 
Mr. Schneider’s part. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
By THE TATLER. 


A LITTLE trembling of the telegraph wire, a few tickings and 
rickings of the needles on the dial, and we were during this week 
informed that Charles Dickens had arrived safely at Boston, 
and that “all was right.” One is glad to hear it, and hopeful 
that the journey will do good to us and to that great nation 
with whom we shall now every year be more closely united. 
Our New York contemporary, the Rownd Table, which treats 
us with a jealous little article on ‘ Bull Worship,” refers to 
Mr. Dickens and his visit wisely, and.in the spirit with which 
we presume the higher classes of American society view it. 
Feeling “ remarkably easy under his displeasure, they look 
forward to his coming visit without any trace of bitterness.” 
They believe him, with all due respect to his genius and talent, 
tobe “ not well fitted for the vdle of political economist and 
social reformer,” and sum up all in these words,—* Of course 
itis very well that he should come, or else we shall miss seeing 
afamous man; but I don’t think we should greatly care for 
his opinion.”” And very wise, too, of them, if his opinion be 
not worth caring for; but under all this thin film of “ don’t- 
carishness ” we see the trace of American sensitiveness. 

How utterly unfitted to be men of business are men of 
letters. If numberless copies and prodigious populations of 
books on every station platform in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland ; if gay covers in every book-shop in all towns of any 
size be evidence of success, then Captain Mayne Reid should 
bea successful author. But no! Fielding wrote about the 
Chrysippus—a strange animal which stuck to some palms, and 
fell from others: ’twas in fact a guinea—a real gold guinea ! 
Well, these chrysippi fall from the palms of authors, and 
booksellers and publishers pick them up. Poor Captain 
Mayne Reid, who has charmed with his Mexican and Indian 
adventures the boys of this and the last four generations— 
counting a boy’s generation at three years—has quitted England 
after passing the Bankruptcy Court in connection with a daily 
paper he tried in vain to establish, the Little Times—and 
settled in New York, intending to make America his final 
home. He has arranged, we are told, to furnish to the 
Philadelphia Press aseries of articles on “ English Politics and 
Parties,” These are subjects of whi¢ch—and ’tis another evidence 
of Bull Worship—-our American cousins are never tired of 
hearing. 

Risk Allah Bey, who, it will be remembered, was acquitted 
ofthe double charges of murder and forgery by the Criminal 
Court of Brussels, will try his now for some time anti- 
“pated action for libel against the Daily Telegraph during 
the present after term sittings. He lays damages against that 
paper at £20,000; but his case, it is rumoured, will be 
tonducted on a most modest scale compared with the figures 
just given—that is, he is to have no Q.C. but a junior counsel. 
the libels complained of were contained in the letters “ from 
our Special Correspondent; ” and the Bey pleads that his case 
Was prejudged by the Telegraph, and that its imputation of 
milt to him tended to prejudice the minds of the Belgian jury. 
As & number of circumstances which occurred in England were 
Included in the acte d'accusation, anything written upon the 
“ase in an English paper had more or less influence ; and this 
fact it is said will be greatly relied on. Of course, most 
readers will remember that the 7'’elegraph inserted an apology 
When called upon to do so; but it was a brief one; and the 
*y contends that they should have inserted a detailed state- 
ment f facts furnished by himself. A similar action is said 
obe p nding against the Standard. 


| 


| Acton (E.iza), Modern Cookery for Private Families. 








| Only to be Married: a Novel. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—THIS EVENING, 
Saturday, November 30, Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Mozart’s opera, 11 Don Giovanni. Don Giovanni, Mr. Santley; Leporello, Signor 
Zoboli; Il Commendatore, Signor Foli; Masetto, Signor Casaboni; Don Ottavio, 
Mr. Hobler; Zerlina, Mdile. Kellogg; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Sinico; and Donna 
Anna, Mdlle. Titiens. 


POSITIVELY THE LAST EIGHT NIGHTS. 
Mdile. Clara Louise Kellogg.—Monday next, December 2 (last time), Verdi’s 
opera, La Traviata. Violetta, Mdlle, Kellogg. 
LAST SEVEN NIGNTS. 


Last time of Norma.—Mdlle. Titiens. — Tuesday next, December 3rd, Bellini’s 
tragic opera, Norma. Norma by Malle, Titiens. . 
nly morning Performance.—Mdlie. Titiens and Mdile, Clara Louise Kellogg.— 
Jeg A next, December 4th, commencing at half-past 1 o’clock, Mozart’s 
0 


opera, I) Don Giovanni. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In reply to the numerous applications for a performance of Beethoven's opera, 
Fidelio, it is respectfully announced that it will be given (for that occasion only) 
on Saturday, Decethber 7th. Leouora (Fidelio) by Mdlle. Titiens. 





DLLE. TITIENS.—Mdlle. TITIENS will appear as 

DONNA ANNA, in Mozart’s opera, IL DON GIOVANNI, THIS 

EVENING, November 30th; and as Norma, in Bellini’s opera, Norma, on 
Tuesday next, December 3rd. 


DLLE. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. — Madlle. 


KELLOGG will appear as Zerlina, in Mozart's opera, Il Don Giovanni, 
THIS EVENING, November 30th.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 


Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuarrerton.—Triumphant and brilliant success.— 
The Carnival of Venice, at the conclusion of the first act, has been unavimously 
pronounced by the press and the public to be one of the grandest spectacular 
effects ever witnessed on the stage.—THIS EVENING, Her Majesty’s servants 
will perform the immensely successful new romantic play, in four acts, entitled 
THE DOGE OF VENICE, adapted by Bayle Bernard, from Lord Byron’s 
Begone of Marino Faliero, with additions from the play of Marino, by Cassimir 
de la Vigne, and musicially illustrated by selections from the operas of Marino, 
by Donizetti, and the Duc Foscari and Bravo, of Verdi and Mercadante, with new 
and — scenery by Mr. William Beverley. The music selected and 
arranged by Mr. J. H. Tully. The dances and pantomimie action devised by Mr. 
J.Cormack, The costumes and carnival characters invented by Mr. R. W. Keene, 
and executed by the costumiers, Mr. 8. May and Mrs. Lawler. The play 
roduced under the direction of Mr, Edward Stirling. Principal characters by Mr. 
helps, Messrs, J. C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, Barrett, James Johnstone, 
F. Moreland, C. Warner, W. M‘Intyre, C, Harcourt, C. Webb, Temple, &c. ; 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and Miss Grattan, &c. Increased orchestra and numerous 
chorus. To conclude with THE LADIES’ CLUB: Mes‘ames Beatrix Shirley, 
Kate Harfleur, Grattan, Hudspe:h, L. Wilmot, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff; Messrs, 
James Johnstone, J. Rouse, Harsourt, C. Webb, Barrett, Moreland, W. C. 
Temple, &c. Doors opon at half-past 6. Commence at7, Bex-oflice open from 
10 till 5 daily. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and 











Manager, Mr, Bensamin WensteEr; Directress, Mrs. ALFRED MELLoN.— | 


Open for the winter season, newly painted and decorated, Triumphant success of 


the new drama, in four acts, by Watts Phillips. Esq., called Maud’s Peril, with | 


entirely new scenery by Mr. T. Grieve & Sons, and in which Mises Herbert, of the 


St. James’s Theatre, will appear. Thrilling effects. Magnificent scenery. The | 


eminently successful new comic drama of Man is not Perfect, Nor Woman Neither, 
every night. — THIS EVENING, at 7, MAN IS NOT PERFECYr, NOR 
WOMAN NEITHER: Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Miss Emily Pitt; Mr. J. G. Taylor, 
Mr. C. J. Stephenson, and Mr. G, Belmore. After which will be performed 
a new drama, in four acts, by Watts Phillips, r} > entitled MAUD’S PERIL, 
with entirely new scenery by Mr. T. Grieve & Sons, the characters by Mr, 


G, Belmore, Mr. Billington, Mr. Ashley, Mr. C. J. Smith, Mr. W. H. Eburne, | 


Miss Herbert, Miss Amy Sherida», Mrs. Billington, &c. To conclude with THE 


SCHOOL FOR TIGEKS: Messrs. G. Belmore, C. J. Smith, R. Romer; Mrs. 


Alfred Mellon, Miss Harris, Miss Nelly Harris, and Miss Emily Pitt, &c. 





OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, | 


Mr, Fxeourer.—Sixth peerene of the world-renowned Shaksperian 
tragic actress, Miss Vestvali ; Is EVENING, at 8 o'clock, ROMEO and 
JULIET, Romeo, Miss Vestvali; Paris, Mr, Stuart; Capulet, Mr. James Neville ; 
Mercutio, Mr. Walter Lacy; Benvolio, Mr. W. Ryder; Tybalt, Mr. Dalton; Friar 
Laurence, Mr. Ryder; Peter, Mr. J. Francis; Apothecary, Mr. W. Francis; 
Page, Miss Willing ; Lady Capulet, Mrs. Hodson; 
Miss Milly Palmer. Preceded by, at 7, PERFECTION. Sir Laurence Paragon, 
Mr. J. Neville; Charles Paragov, Mr. Dalton ; Sam, Mr. J. Francis; Susan, Miss 


Edgar; and Kate O'Brien, Miss Maud Shelley. These performances are under 


the direction of Mr, Ryder. Box-otlice open daily from 11 till 5. 





OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL.—At 7, T. W. Robertson’s | 


8, Henrade, 


very successful drama of FOR LOVE. Mesdames gaan 
. BSeenery by 


Wilmore, C, Saunders; Messrs. Montagne, Price, Widdicom 
Mr. Telbin, 











ARY TURNER ; or, Wictorious Wirtue, by the Author of | 


. Black Eyed Susan.— At the HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL, every 
evening. Commencing at 9 o'clock. Seats may be secured a month in advance. 


NW QUEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL.—Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. Atraep Wican.—THIS EVENING the performances will commence, 
at 7 o'clock, with HE'S A LUNATIC. After which 
WATERS RUN DEEP. Principal characters by 
Stephens, Charles Wyndham, W. M. Terrott, C. Seyton; Miss Ellen Terry, and 
Mra, Alfred Wigan. To conclude with the comic drama of THE FIRST NiIGAT. 
Achille Talma Dufard, Mr. Alfred Wigan, 





y particular desire), STILL 





ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter FPall.— 
WALPURGIS NIGHT and ACIS AND GALATBA, Dee, 11; MESSIAH, 
Christmas Eve ; CREATION, New Year's Day. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 


Mr. SANTLEY is engaged for the above Four Performances, and for most 
of the Concerts to be given during the Season, 











es 


QACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall. Conductor 
Mr. COSTA.—The FIVE HUNDREDTH CONCERT of the Society, in the 
— hall, will take place on Friday fortnight, December 13th. 
ll particulars will be duly announced. 

The usual Christmas performances of the Messiah will take 
December 20th and 27th. Tickets now ready. 


(BGAN (INAUGURATION of the New), built by Mr. G. M. 

Holdich, for Union Chapel, Compton-terrace, Islington.—An ORGAN 
RECITAL will take place in this Chapel on Wednesday Evening, December 4, at 
half-past 7, by Mr. W. T. BEST, of Liverpool. Tickets (which must be procured 
previously), 1s. each, may be had of the chapel-keeper ; of Mr. Owen, 234, Upper. 
street; and of most of the booksellers in Islington; also of Messrs. Novello 
No. 35, Poultry, and 69, Dean-street; and of Mr. Puttick, 47, Leicester-square. 
On Friday Evening, December 6, at half-past 7,a Performance of Organ Music 
by Mr. E, Prout, B.A.; and a selection of Sacred Vocal Music, by Mrs, Sidney 
R. Smith, Madame Schneegans, and an efficient choir. Admission by tickets only, 
which may be had gratis, as above. On this evening a collection wil) be made, On 
Sunday, 8th December, Sermons will be preached, at a quarter before eleven and 
me 7 syne by the Rev. Henry Allon, when collections in aid of the Organ Fund 

e 2. 


Cre MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. —Alj 
the Year Round.—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMMR. 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com. 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability. Fauteuils 5s, ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets and places at Mr. Mitchell’s Royaj 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr, 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly —Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESs, 


R. FREDERICK BURGESS (Manager of the original 
: Christy Minstrels) has the honour to announce to his friends and the 
~~ that his THIRD ANNUAL BENEFIT will take place on Monday next, 
December 2, upon which occasion there will be an Extra Grand Day Performance 
in the afternoon, at 3, exclusively devoted to the revival of all the oldest and most 
beautifal melodies originally introduced by the Ethiopian serenaders more than 20 
years ago, end also from the songs introduced by the Christy’s in 1857, The 
evening programme will be rendered more than ordinarily attractive by the 
introduction of many new songs and other novelties. Doors open for the day 
performance at 2,30; evening at 7.30. Omnibuses after the performance to every 
suburban district and to all parts of London. 


ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. —A _ Life-size 

PORTRAIT MODEL of the Emperor MAXIMILIAN THE FIRST, 

taken from life, is now added ; also all the Kings and Queens of England, American 

Celebrities, &c, Room of Horrors. Open from 11 4 m. till dusk, and 7 till 10 p.m, 
Admittance Is. ; children under ten, 6d. Extra rooms 6d. 


f pg gee GARDENS, Regent’s Park, open daily (except 

Sundays). Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d.; children under twelve, 6d. 
Among the most recent additions are a Penguin, two Anteaters, and a young Male 
Walrus, from Davis Straits. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


HE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Capital, ONE MILLION. 
LONDON: 5, LOTHBURY, GLASGOW : 130, BUCHANAN STREET. 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

The steady progress made by this Company since its establishment, combined 
with its moderate rates and liberal management, offer the surest guarantee for its 
permanance and security. 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Policies were completed during the last year for £157,875, yielding in Annual 
Premiums £4,985. 16s. 7d. 

Assurances may be effected with or without Participation in Profits, on unusually 

favourable terms. 


place on Fridays, 





























urse, Mrs. Marston; Juliet, | 


essrs. Alfred Wigan, W. H. | 


Participating Policy-holders share to the extent of ninety per cent. in the 
profits of both schemes. 
Policies granted at very low rates of premium for tte first seven years, 
Licence for foreign residence and travel on liberal terms, 
FIRE INSURANCE 
At reduced rates, full effect being given to the recent reduction of duty. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


AW PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
80, Essux Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £250,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman, Eeq., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
Geo. Fred. Fox, Esq., Bristol. 
BE. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., The Close, Salisbury. 
John Mead Beq., 2, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place. 
Merpicat ApDviser.—Sir Henry Thompson, M.B., F.R.C.S., 35, Wimpole-street. 
Sxcretary.—Edward 8, Barnes, Esq. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Everyone should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR &6) 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
| May wer SECURED BY AN ANNUAL PayMENT oF From £3 To £6, 5s, 70 THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ; 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Loca 
Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1, Ox» Broap Sraezt, and 16 and 17, Part Matt, Lonpoy. 
EstTaBLisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund . 
Losses paid 


FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of property at home and 
abroad, at moderate rates, 


CLAIMS liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superinten 











dent. 





